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We have no doubt that what he said is true, and that 
some day a Roman Catholic may be elected to the Presi- 
dency. But it is certain, we think, that no one who is 
nominated as a Catholic, and for that reason supported 
for this high office, will ever be elected. We hear, more 
than before, about the Methodist vote, the Roman Cath- 
olic vote, and now in New York of the Episcopal vote. 
These terms are un-American, undemocratic, opposed to 
the spirit of our republic, and have in them the seeds 
of dissension and discord. The right man nominated 
might be elected, although he was a Roman Catholic. 
He could not be elected because he was one. 


Jt 


RECENT experiences of the writer and some of his 
friends have led him to put trust as never before in highly 
educated physicians, skilful surgeons, and trained nurses. 
These, with the increase of scientific knowledge which has 
made them possible, are among the most notable addi- 
tion to the resources of this generation. It is they, and 
not the mental healers, who are discovering the cause and 
cure of tuberculosis, cerebro-spinal meningitis, diphtheria, 
and all the pestilent brood of germ diseases which have 
haunted the race for unknown centuries. Diphtheria 
has been almost banished; scarlet fever is no longer 
terrible; and appendicitis, which before our time reaped 
an abundant harvest of valuable lives, has now lost its 
mystery and is coming, under the skilful hand of the 
surgeon, to be an inconvenience rather than a deadly 
distemper. 

st 


THE good will toward America expressed by the cheer- 
ing multitude in the streets of Tokio must have been 
genuine. Official demonstrations may be hollow-hearted 
and deceptive, but men, women, and children in the 
streets, under excitement, will let the truth be known. 
There is every reason to maintain friendly relations with 
Japan, and we need have no doubt that the government 
and people of that country are heartily friendly and 
desirous of our good will and co-operation. It does not 
in the least modify our judgment to recall the fact that 
by the side of each one of our sixteen battleships, as 
escort into the harbor of Yokohama, the Japanese had 
placed one of their own ships of equal caliber. This might 
be interpreted as a smiling challenge by the Japanese 
saying, in effect, You see we can protect ourselves if 
need be, but we heartily desire to work with you, and for 
you, and not against you. 


ed 


THE atrocities on the Congo have been numerous 
enough and well enough attested to excite the horror of 
the civilized world, but they are not exceptional. Portu- 
guese West Africa contains highways or trails leading 
into the interior along which are strewn the bones of 
native victims who, under the guise of a contract system, 
are driven to a slavery which, that we may have chocolate 
and cocoa upon our tables, is to them the prelude of 
speedy death. The German warfare upon the natives 
further south is of the most brutal character, carried on 
in absolute disregard of the people whose ancestors held 
the land for hundreds of generations. On the eastern 
side of the continent affairs are somewhat more cheerful 
because the railway and the telegraph and other means 
of publicity, with English influence and enterprise, have 
let in some of the light of civilization. The pax Britan- 
nica has a real meaning with some of these semi-civilized 
tribes in the interior. 

od 

Tuer last half century has included a wide-spread and 

comprehensive rebellion against the creeds of all churches 
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and all religions and a surprising declaration of disbelief 
in a spiritual universe. Materialism stalked abroad, at 
first naked and unashamed. It came out of the specu- 
lations of philosophers who were intoxicated by their 
first accurate investigations of matter and mind. The 
doctrine of evolution and the Higher Criticism were not 
responsible for this outspoken materialism. It was the 
by-product of chemical physics not properly understood. 
Gradually it lost this assertiveness, and finally appeared 
as Agnosticism which has passed through various stages, 
from a positive denial of knowledge to a simple suspense 
of faith. In the mean time the great change which Dean 
Everett described as the passage from the religion of the 
letter to the religion of the spirit has altered the face 
of the religious world. This is moving in all the churches 
and among all nations. Its by-products, which have 
a temporary popularity, are the various healing cults, 
but the main movement is something greater than these 
and far more inclusive. 


Charles Eliot Norton. 


Dr. Norton died as a good man ought to die. Full of 
years and of honors, full of interest in the world around 
him, he enjoyed life, until peacefully he closed his eyes 
and, without distress of body or mind, gently breathed 
his last. He was in America the first of his class, a man 
of letters and a lover of art, who had no equal or rival. 
Both in England and America, by all who were competent 
to judge, he was regarded as a master to whose literary 
and critical judgment the most learned scholars willingly 
deferred. 

He was born Nov. 16, 1827, at Shady Hill, in Cam- 
bridge, where he died. His father was Prof. Andrews 
Norton, who was Dexter professor of sacred litera- 
ture in the Harvard Divinity School, and one of the 
most distinguished defenders of the Unitarian faith in 
his time. His mother was Catherine Eliot of Boston, an 
aunt of President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Charles Eliot Norton was therefore born into a 
home in Cambridge which was pervaded and surrounded 
by an atmosphere of literature at a time when the men 
and women who created the New England school of 
letters during the last century were reaching out after 
the best things in literature and in life, and were making 
it seem desirable to a young scholar to enter the republic 
of letters. 

During his long life he has known the best representa- 
tives of literary culture in the civilized world, and became 
the literary executor and editor of Lowell, Carlyle, and 
Ruskin. The work to which he devoted himself with 
most thorough consecration was probably the translation 
of Dante’s Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia. At 
the time that Longfellow was translating the Divine 
Comedy, a Dante club was formed, consisting of Norton, 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Parsons, who met every Wednes- 
day evening at Longfellow’s house to hear and to 
criticise the work that he had done during the week. At 
that time the present writer was a member of Lowell’s 
class in Italian, and was with him reading the Divine 
Comedy on Thursday mornings. It frequently happened 
that Lowell spent a part of the hour in telling us what 
they said and did the night before at the Dante Club. 
This was a part of his instruction which did not appear 
upon the examination papers (for which he had such a 
contempt that he never marked according to them), but 
was very delightful and instructive to his pupils. 

Prof. Norton had received degrees from Cambridge 
and Oxford in England, from Columbia and Harvard at 
home; but perhaps the honor which he valued most was 
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the testimonial prepared by his friends, with the dedi- 
cation of a book fund, signed by five hundred and thirty 
eminent men and personal friends. Twenty-four thou- 
sand dollars was raised at the time to be used for the 
purchase of Prof. Norton’s choicest books and _ their 
transference to the College library, with an income to be 
spent in the purchase of other books of the same class. 

Probably to the majority of the people of America 
the name Charles Eliot Norton signifies nothing in par- 
ticular. Of him and his achievements they are alike 
ignorant. And yet there is not a home of culture in 
the country, not a school of literature or art, not a worthy 
centre of scholarship, which has not been strengthened 
and enriched by the contributions that he has made to 
that which is vital in literature and in art. He has 
taught the teachers of the teachers. Modest, simple, 
retiring, known only to those who knew the best, he 
reached the world through those who were able to inter- 
pret his wisdom and make it available for the common 
uses of men. 

Probably he became known to most Americans through 
addresses made by him in the holiday season at the 
Ashfield dinners. Prof. Norton and George William 
Curtis, who lived in Ashfield, Franklin County, Mass., 
became interested in an ancient academy, and to call 
attention to this institution an annual dinner was ar- 
ranged in the town hall. Many eminent men, friends of 
Norton and Curtis, gladly attended; and it became an 
occasion of great interest to all the neighboring residents. 
But, at the outbreak of the Spanish War and afterwards, 
Norton and some of his friends were calmly vehement 
in their denunciations of the government and the war. 
Their sayings were everywhere quoted and excited wrath 
of which Senator Hoar was at one time the spokesman. 
Looking back now, we can say that probably Norton did 
not understand the people of America any better than 
they understood him. He did not take account of the 
fact that he lived in a country where many of the primi- 
tive instincts and passions have survived, ready to break 
out whenever sufficient provocation is offered. These 
outbursts of passionate enthusiasm do not denote lapses 
into barbarism and are not followed, as such men as he 
feared and foreboded, by a descent to a lower level. They 
are like the occasional eruptions of a dying volcano. 
They are the outbreaks of the ape and the tiger which 
are slowly losing their ascendency in human nature. 
Senator Hoar could understand both the culture of the 
scholar and the passion of the people, and make due al- 
lowance for many things that the scholar could not 
understand, 


A Back Seat. 


A lady of ample proportions and richly flowing gar- 
ments was once seen entering the door of a drawing- 
room where a large reception was taking place; and, 
after greeting the hostess, she adjusted her gold lorg- 
nette, looked around superbly, and said to a person at 
her side, with royal condescension, ‘‘Is there any one 
here who ought to be presented to me?” This exalted 
manifestation of fashion was one who never, by any 
chance, took a back seat. She was in the front row of 
all. occasions. She could not be overlooked. It chanced 
that she had never done anything of importance, was not 
even of distinguished antecedents, but, simply by pushing 
herself into a prominent position, had convinced the 
world that she deserved it. 

We live in an age when the back seat in business affairs, 
society, politics, is more out of favor than ever it was 
before. To get to the front is the burning desire of 
multitudes who care little by what means it is accom- 
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plished. Even the churches know and recognize this 
struggle, and have their own standard of competition 
in the worldly game of push. 

The low place at the feast of life, that Christ gently 
commends, with the hope that the modest and retiring 
occupant may be summoned to come up higher, does not 
find much favor with the masses; and those who occupy 
the back benches are thought to be failures, weaklings, 
incompetents, rather than the children of genius or. 
capacity clothed in the garment of modesty and self- 
depreciation. The significance of the Master’s advice 
is lost upon the multitude in the mad rush and conflict 
of modern life, as is that other saying, its corollary, 
‘‘Whosoever of you will be the chiefest shall be servant 
of all.” It has the touch of exquisite humility that 
has made pure Christianity the ideal of gentle, loving, 
and aspiring souls. The kernel of Christ’s thought is 
that modesty and humble-mindedness will in time be 
recognized, can in no way conceal merit, but on the 
other hand will adorn and illustrate its excellence. 

But does he mean that the person in the back seat 
will always be rewarded by hearing the glad words spoken, 
‘‘Friend, come up higher’’? No, it is not of a better pew 
and a cushioned seat he is thinking. It is rather a place 
in the scale of being, of the lowliness and humility that 
alone aspire nobly, because of their teachableness and 
dependence on the will of God. It is of the real estimate 
we should form of ourselves he is thinking, that interior 
wisdom that shows the little we are compared with 
the grandeur of our heritage, as children of God, and 
the vastness of our opportunities. Christ would in- 
timate that egoism is self-blindness, a deceptive glamour 
that hides from us reality, and bolsters us on a poor, 
shaky scaffolding liable to fall at any instant. The 
case of Christ’s teaching is reality, a piercing of life’s 
shams and deceptions unequalled in its awful implica- 
tions. He penetrated the hollowness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees until they crumbled like dust under his heel. 

It may be said that, although humility is the ideal 
beloved, by at least, a portion of the world, many of 
the men of power and force in all history have been pro- 
found egotists. But self-knowledge and a certain re- 
spect for one’s own capabilities is not of the nature of 
foolish vanity, based on wind and vapor. A true esti- 
mate of self may vindicate itself by deeds, or languish 
for lack of opportunity eating its heart. It is the sham, 
the poser, the imitator who crowds to the front benches 
or struts his little day filled with bombastic pride. 
Unballasted conceit can be endured, but never admired. 

The pushing temper may not be strictly defined as 
Egotism. In the language of the street, it is the desire 
“to get there’ in the briefest possible time. It is a 
modern art of immense popularity, for it has invaded 
all walks of life. To push your way into prominence 
in a church, to be a leader even in a sewing circle or 
Dorcas meeting, in ‘clubs, in charities, in anything and 
everything,—to be the first is the great ambition of 
the little. The pushing tendency with a resolute back- 
ing leads to the selection of the least fit, the least com- 
petent for important public trusts. These are the 
figure heads and dummies who delight to see their names 
in the columns of newspapers, and to think themselves 
among the first on the high seat. Nearly every bureau, 
every great public or private enterprise, suffers from 
more or less incompetence enthroned, pushed there by 
influence and chicanery, when it ought to be relegated 
to obscurity and the back seat. 

A revealing flashlight is somtimes thrown on a person 
sitting in that retired place, who, but for special occasion 
and the need of a man in some great crisis, might always 
have remained sitting there in obscurity. Grant, Lincoln, 
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others of our later day, have waited long for the public 
call to service, the,real meaning of the phrase, ‘‘Friend, 
come up higher.’ And doubtless there are others sit- 
ting on those rear benches, looking at the mad scram- 
ble for position, influence, office, greedy for spoils, hungry 
for,a chance at,the public crib, ready to sell their souls 
forgsome cheap success, sitting quietly and waiting; 
and perhaps their chance may come, for, though the 
world is a blunderer, oftentimes it still loves honest and 
capable men. 

We force our candidates for office to go abroad over 
the country, and blow their own trumpets, exhibiting 
their merits in the market-place, bidding for votes, and 
bartering much of the modesty and self-respect they 
possess for place and power. It is a most ungracious 
service, a heavy price they have to pay for even the 
largest rewards. Some better method should be devised 
for putting the merits of selected men before the pub- 
lic; for the exhibition, to say the least, is not seemly of 
candidates posting over the land to make a dozen speeches 
a day, throwing aside every shred of reserve, every 
screening veil of reticence as to their capabilities, and 
often making pledges it may be out of their power to 
fulfil should they be elected to office. It is an undigni- 
fied spectacle and not worthy of a great nation. ‘‘Vaunt 
not yourself, be not puffed up,’ is good Scripture teach- 
ing, but strangely old-fashioned. Modesty is at a dis- 
count, is no longer praised even by the poets. For- 
merly they.sang of maidens’ blushes, the rose that 
bloomed unseen, the violet hidden under leaves reveal- 
ing itself by its perfume. Such imagery would be con- 
sidered ridiculously sentimental applied to our athletic 
and ‘“‘sporty’”’ young women, when the art of blushing, 
it is said, is passing and is now monopolized by well- 
brought-up young men. But, sarcasm aside, it is still 
true that the profoundest self-reverence is joined to the 
noble and gentle attitude of the soul that instinctively 
obeys Christ’s mandate, and is content to remain undis- 
covered until the high call comes, devoid of useless effort,. 
for those who are wanted will surely be found in the day 
of need. 


American CGnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


Te 


It might be suggested that the two weeks before a 
Presidential election were ill-chosen for a missionary 
journey in the so-called doubtful States of the Central 
West, but, save as the chances of the candidates furnish 
a subject of conversation with one’s fellow-travellers, 
one would hardly know that an important political cam- 
paign was in progress. The ‘‘apathy’”’ would be a bit 
distressing to a patriotic citizen were it not tolerably 
obvious that the voters have already made up their 
minds, and that ‘‘spellbinding’’ and ‘‘demonstrations”’ 
do not materially influence their decisions. Only once 
in a fortnight of ‘‘one night stands’? have I come into 
competition with a big political meeting, and then— 
well, the competition of a United States Senator of Uni- 
tarian affiliations advocating the election to the Presi- 
dency of another Unitarian is not one that I can look 
upon with disfavor. Besides, our church was filled with 
people, in spite of the meeting in the Opera House. 

A fortnight of constant travel and daily preaching 
for, though what I have to say may be announced as an 
“‘address”’ or a ‘‘greeting,’’ it is pretty sure to become a 
sermon—tmakes a fairly laborious programme, but there 
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are alleviations. The considerate and _never-failing 
private hospitality is a constant delight. The well- 
filled churches are a gratification in these days when we 
hear so much of the decay of church-going. The spirit 
and pluck of one’s fellow-workers is inspiring, and the 
fatigue inevitable to such persistent travel is much les- 
sened when one has learned how not to be beguiled into 
superfluous sight-seeing. Well-meaning friends do some- 
times urge you to visit ‘‘the costliest high school in Wash- 
ington County”’ or to see ‘‘the tallest chimney west of the 
Wabash”’; but it is not difficult to change the subject to 
the consideration of matters a little more closely con- 
nected with the purposes of a Unitarian missionary, and 
it saves a lot of time. 

Politics and sight-seeing may be thus disposed of, 
but there is one subject of popular interest at this season 
that, apparently, eclipses all others. I counted in three 
metropolitan papers the number of columns devoted 
respectively to the election and to football, and found 
football the winner by a considerable margin. Whether 
Taft can beat Bryan is apparently unimportant compared 
with the question whether the ‘‘Gophers” can beat the 
‘‘Hawkeyes” or the ‘‘Maroons” outpunt the ‘‘Corn- 
huskers.”’ These titles, be it interpreted, are the popular 
nicknames for the elevens representing certain great 
universities. "['wice I have heard the wisdom of holding 
our meetings seriously questioned because they fell on 
the evenings of days when big football games were to 
occur, and it was apprehended that the mind of the com- 
munity could not be turned to the consideration of less 
important matters. 

My itinerary began at Urbana, Ill., where on Sunday, 
the 18th, the new Unitarian Church was dedicated. 
Urbana is the seat of the University of Illinois, one of the 
largest and most rapidly growing of the great State uni- 
versities of the Middle West. The Unitarian Society is 
less than two years old, but is already well established in 
the esteem of the academic community and now fitly 
housed in a handsome little church which, with the land, 
has cost $13,000, and is all paid for. One hardly knows 
which to praise most, the generous good will and liberal 
giving of the supporters of the enterprise, the industry 
and fidelity of the Trustees, all of them members of the 
University Faculty, the taste and skill and self-control 
of architects and builders, or the constructive energy 
of the earnest young minister. The dedication service 
was just what such a service should be, and in the even- 
ing there was a platform meeting at which the speakers 
were President James and Prof. Forbes of the University, 
Mr. Pulsford of Chicago, and the representative of the 
national fellowship, who had preached the morning ser- 
mon. ‘There is a bright and fruitful future for this well- 
equipped and ably administered young society. 

An all-day journey brought me next to Grand Rapids, 
Mich., to attend the session of the Michigan Conference. 
The special significance of this gathering lay in the fact 
that it was a union meeting of the Unitarian Conference, 
and the Universalist State Convention, held in all Souls’ 
Church which is a union church holding membership in 
both bodies. The meeting also celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Universalist Church in 
Grand Rapids and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organizing of the Unitarian Church,—the two societies 
now united in All Souls’. At this conference no dis- 
tinctions were made, and none were discoverable between 
the people of the allied fellowship. On one morning the 
Unitarian Conference and the Universalist Convention 
held separate sessions, in order to transact their neces- 
sary business; but all the rest of the meetings were held 
in common and proved stimulating and instructive. 
Why should not this example set in Michigan be more 
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widely followed? Shall not this Union Conference prove 
to be prophetic of the closer sympathy and co-operation 
which the times demand and the spirit of these two 
liberal denominations increasingly favors? 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


THE close of the final week of the national campaign 
finds the leaders of both great parties apparently con- 
fident of the outcome of the balloting next Tuesday. 
Republican forecasts of Mr. Taft’s victory give that can- 
didate about 280 votes in the. electoral-college. Mr. 
Bryan’s managers, on the other hand, are exhibiting an 
optimism in their public statements which was lacking 
in the closing stage of the struggle of four years ago. 
It appears to be a certainty that Mr. Bryan’s appeal to 
the voters was more effective than was that of Judge 
Alton B. Parker in the last campaign. A conspicuous 
feature of the Democratic predictions of victory, how- 
ever, has been the absence of specific claims, such as 
have not been wanting from Republican sources in the 
past ten days. Some of the Republican analyses of the 
situation concede the possibility that Ohio may go 
Democratic. Tammany, unless all outward signs are 
untrustworthy, is exerting every effort to put New York 
into the Democratic column. 


od 


A NOTABLE experiment in municipal ownership suf- 
fered a reverse on October 22, when the voters of Cleve- 
land defeated the franchise of the Municipal Traction 
Company by a little less than eight hundred in a referen- 
dum vote. The issue, however, was complicated and 
somewhat befogged by a strike of the employees of the 
railway, who concentrated their strength at the polls 
against the franchise in order to give point to their 
grievances against their ultimate employer, the city of 
Cleveland. Another circumstance that affected public 
opinion against the municipally owned railway was dis- 
satisfaction with the methods of the Municipal Traction 
Company, which had found it necessary, in view of the 
three-cent fare which has been a feature of the operation 
of the property, to curtail the service. It is worthy of 
note, however, that, despite the strike and other dis- 
advantages under which the company has been operating 

the system, the past three months have shown a surplus. 


ed 


THE Japanese government, seconded in an effective 
manner by the Japanese people, gave a remarkable wel- 
come to the American fleet of sixteen battleships which 
ended its visit to Japanese waters on October 25. At 
Tokio both authorities and populace did their best to 
demonstrate their friendly sentiments for the great 
trans-Pacific power. Japan’s greeting to the American 
sailors, in fact, exceeded in warmth and in elaborate 
hospitality anything that the great squadron has yet 
experienced in its cruise around the world. The cor- 
diality of the mass was spontaneous, and did: not lack 
methods of expression. The descriptions of the festivities 
that have been cabled to Europe and America would in- 
dicate that the preconceived notion of the Japanese as 
a people of profound reserve and a stolid impenetrability 
must be revised forthwith. The vast crowd that flocked 
into Tokio to shout ‘‘banzais’’ to the American men-of- 
warsmen were anything but reserved. 


od 


THE tribunal at The Hague will be called upon to 
adjudicate the merits of a controversy that has caused 
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irritation between France and Germany. ‘The French 
government recently arrested at Casablanca, in Morocco, 
several deserters from the Foreign Legion, a body of 
troops serving in Africa which is recruited almost exclu- 
sively from non-French sources. The men arrested hap- 
pened to be of German citizenship, and accordingly 
placed themselves under the protection of the German 
consul at Casablanca. The government at Berlin took up 
the matter with an avidity which plainly smacked of pol- 
itics, inasmuch as the Legionaries generally are men who 
have expatriated themselves for their country’s good. The 
French press betrayed lively resentment at the attitude 
of Germany, and the quarrel promised to assume pro- 
portions far greater than the merits of the case would 
warrant. Just when the situation was on the point of 
becoming acute, however, the kaiser, with one of those 
impulses which have endeared him to journalists, pro- 
posed that the matter be referred to The Hague. France 
promptly accepted the unexpected suggestion. 


od 


In a less conciliatory rdéle did the kaiser appear at 
the beginning of the week in the international situation 
that has arisen out of the recent events in the Balkan 
Peninsula. It was a foregone conclusion at London, 
Paris, and St. Petersburg, up to last Monday, that the 
signatories of the treaty of Berlin would meet to revise 
that instrument and to lay, for the time being, the phan- 
tom of war in South-eastern Europe. There have been 
some doubts as to Germany’s attitude toward the pro- 
posed council of the nations. These were dispelled effec- 
tively on Monday evening, when the German foreign 
office issued a circular informing the powers that it 
could not accept the proposals for the congress, inasmuch 
as there was no indication of an agreement among the 
powers as to the scope of the discussion. That announce- 
ment was tantamount to a declination to enter into the 
conference. The three powers that proposed the con- 
gress must now seek some other issue out of the existing 
difficulties. 

ed 


IN the mean while the alternative plan of a settlement 
of the controversies between Austria- Hungary and Turkey 
and Bulgaria and Turkey by private negotiation at 
Constantinople has received at least a temporary setback. 
The Bulgarian plenipotentiaries left Stamboul last Satur- 
day, after a failure to elicit from Turkey any acceptable 
basis for negotiations. At the same time it was an- 
nounced at Vienna, the Turkish foreign office suspended 
the pourparlers with the Austrian ambassador, on the 
ground that Austria’s attitude was extreme and insulting. 
It was hoped at the beginning of the week that in each 
case the obstacles to an agreement were not insurmount- 
ble, and that mutual concessions might result in the 
discovery of a tenable ground. There are indications, 
nevertbeless, of a growing dissatisfaction in Turkey with 
the outcome of the friendly offices of the powers that are 
striving to save the treaty of Berlin from universal 


contempt. 
ad 


THE position of Austria is not such as to salve the 
wounded pride of the Turks. In effect the gentlemen at 
Vienna propose that, in return for the act of spoliation 
by Austria in annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina, Turkey 
shall accept a guarantee that further territorial encroach- 
ments shall not be attempted by the Austro-Hungarian 
government. The Turkish negotiators took this sugges- 
tion to mean that Austria undertakes to act in the future 
as the protector of the Ottoman Empire, in lieu of com- 
pensation for the loss of the two provinces. This con- 
struction of Austria’s offer aroused the bitter resentment 
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of the Ottoman foreign office, and also added fuel to the 
flame of anger against the power which the Turks, rightly 
or wrongly, regard as the inspiration of recent curtail- 
ments of the rights conferred upon Turkey by the treaty 
of Berlin. ‘That power, of course, is Germany. Toward 
Germany, therefore, Turkish wrath, both official and 
popular, is directed. 


Brevities. 


Excessive curiosity concerning the manners and morals 
of the very rich is a mark of vulgarity. 


Every intelligent person who travels abroad comes 
back convinced that all the lessons of civilization have 
not been learned by Americans. 


Often running away from care is mere selfishness, and 
futile at that. Often care is cured by facing it boldly 
and carrying with it the burdens of other people. 


We enter upon a new era when missionaries and 
denominational leaders begin to study Oriental religions 
with the desire to discover the elements that are perma- 
nent and valuable. 


Two people were looking at the game of rouge-et-notr. 
One asked the other: ‘‘What game is this? The more 
you put down, the less you take up.’”’ “That this is the 
fact every gambler knows, and yet every gambler gambles. 


Many poor people so called, whose tastes are simple, 
and who are content with their lot, get more happiness 
out of life than many who live in ‘‘ceiled houses,’’ who 
are clothed in purple and fine linen and fare sumptu- 
ously every day. 


Whether doctrinal preaching shall be interesting or 
not depends upon the doctrine preached and the man- 
ner of preaching it. ‘To say that there must be no more 
preaching of doctrine would be to forbid all intelligent 
thought and teaching about the most important facts 
of human experience. 


One never understands the history of the Hebrew 
people until he admits that some of the greatest men of 
antiquity had thoughts about God and man such as could 
not now enter into the mind of any enlightened thinker 
for the first time. Admitting that, the interest of the 
narrative is often increased, and reverence is deepened 
for the workers in that far-off time. 


We cannot too firmly resolve nor too steadily enforce 
upon ourselves the resolution to give due honor to all 
offices, whether in State or Church, which represent 
righteous authority and public service. It is for the 
interest of all the people that their ideals have worthy 
representation, and that, without reference to the persons 
who fill them, offices that ought to be revered should be 
held in reverence. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The First Unitarian Church in America. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The letter of Mr. Catlin in your issue of October 22 
shows the hazard of such an attempt as was made by 
our good friends, followers of Joseph Priestley, to claim 
priority of Unitarian organization. It may well be that 
the Northumberland church hasa prior claim to that other 
society in Philadelphia. I should also like to call the 
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attention of the writers and engravers of the Philadelphia 
tablet to a record of church organization in Portland, Me., 
published in the Register, May 7, of this year. There is a 
“Unitarian Society’”’ whose article of organization, dated 
March 7, 1792. It must be that the word ‘‘Unitarian”’ had 
crept into the name of societies even earlier, though of 
that I am not aware. JOHN CARROLL, PERKINS. 
PORTLAND, ME. 


For the Christian Register. 


Mary of Bethany. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


Then she who sat at Jesus’ feet, 
And heard his words of blame and praise, 
Felt working through her quiet days 

The leaven of his counsel sweet. 


Beyond the hills of Bethany 
The stars were fairer in the sky; 
She saw new light in sunsets die, 
New loveliness in flower and tree. 


And all the heart within her yearned 
Toward new and painful paths of right, 
While brighter on th’ eternal height 

The beacon fire of Duty burned. 


When fell the shadow of the cross 
And darkly on the future lay, 
In words he spake she saw the day 
Of hope redeem her night of loss, 


And ever, down her deepening years, 

His unseen presence round her life 

Shone, sunlike, through the storm and strife. 
And made a rainbow of her tears, 


With all of beauty subtly blent, 
At one with holiness and prayer, 
Her love made safe the earth and air 
Like angel wings above her bent. 


Genius and Youthfulness. 


BY PERCY BICKNELL. 


The days of our productive years, according to Dr. 
Osler, are twoscore years; and if, by reason of strength, 
they be twoscore years and ten, yet is their strength 
labor and sorrow. ‘This doctrine, so plausible and attrac- 
tive to self-confident youth, so absurd and distasteful 
to clear-eyed age, is based on an obvious fallacy. It 
fails to distinguish between youthfulness of body and 
freshness of spirit: it takes no account of that virtue 
whereby it is possible to renew one’s youth like the eagle’s 
and (in the language of Paul to the Romans) to walk con- 
tinually in newness of life and serve in newness of spirit. 

Genius is variously conceived. To some it is a sort 
of insanity, to others an extraordinary power of appli- 
cation, and to still others a puzzling quality extremely 
hard to get along with in every-day life. But is not 
the one essential element of genius a perennial youth- 
fulness, a sense of wonder, a feeling of the never-fading 
freshness and newness of the constantly changing uni- 
verse? The things around us are never stale, because 
they are never exactly what they were yesterday. Cir- 
cumambient space, even, is not identical for two suc- 
cessive instants, so fast are we, and the whole solar 
system, rushing through the infinite void,—which, after 
all, is said by science not to be a void in any sense, but 
at once the densest and the most yielding of mediums. 
The endless possible permutations and combinations 
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of things are an unfailing source of marvel, and make one 
eager to have a hand in the kaleidoscopic pattern. Nz 
admirart is exactly what youth and genius refuse to do. 
They choose, rather, but not necessarily with mouth 
agape and eyes extruded, to follow the opposite advice, 
omnia admirari, or at least aliquid admirari, with heart 
and soul and strength. 

This impressionability and receptivity and quick 
responsiveness is at the bottom of all originality. Pal- 
sied eld (whether measured by lustrums or decades or 
half-centuries) is stiffened and petrified in the ‘‘cake 
of custom,’’ and is no more capable of striking out a new 
path for itself than is the Alpine glacier able to leave 
the valley it has for ages been hollowing out deeper and 
deeper. With what dreary finality one can predict the 
uninspired course of those who, early letting their char- 
acter form itself along the lines of least resistance, are 
as little likely to be ‘‘stung by the splendor of a sudden 
thought” as is the ox to take wings and soar into the 
empyrean! ‘These conventional and, commonly, highly 
respectable persons imagine themselves to be free agents 
and to be following the sage dictates of individual judg- 
ment; they think, probably, that they could act other- 
wise than they actually do, if they so desired; but they 
never do desire to leave the well-worn rut, and there is 
a hopeless certainty that they never will. Slaves to 
cast-iron habit and convention, they are but puppets 
on the stage of life. 

Turning from these uninteresting simulacra of man- 
hood and womanhood, one may find cheer in contem- 
plating those ever-young, ever-impressionable, and ever- 
responsive men and women who have, in such gratify- 
ing numbers, been brought to our notice of late by a 
zealous anti-Oslerite. Dante, Milton, and Cervantes 
were, in early life, chiefly engaged in active pursuits; 
and yet they did not become so irrevocably of the world 
about them as to let it crush out the imaginative and 
spiritually creative faculty sleeping, but never dead, 
within them. Defoe, after giving the best part of his 
life to political controversy,—desolating and deadening 
enough in its effects, one would think,—struck out a 
new path at the age of forty-four, took to writing fiction 
that is almost more real than reality, and only issued his 
masterpiece, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” after he had passed 
his fifty-fifth birthday. Sterne, after enjoying the fat 
slumbers of the church for many years, suddenly awoke 
at the age of forty-six and published his ‘‘Tristram 
Shandy.” The knight-errant of La Mancha did not 
make his appearance, to astonish and delight the read- 
ing world, until his creator was fifty-seven years old. 
Yet what book in all literature is so full of the frolic 
exuberance of youth as is the tale of his chivalrous ad- 
ventures ? 

The perennial juvenility and fertility of genius shows 
itself still more strikingly in science and philosophy, 
inasmuch as the reason ordinarily attains its full vigor 
later than the emotions and the fancy. Darwin won 
fame in the autumn of his life; Descartes, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Leibnitz achieved distinction in philosophy 
after fifty; and the great Kant did not publish his first 
independent treatise until he was forty-six years old. 
Most striking of all instances is Dr. Martineau, doing 
his best work in his ninth decade, and almost as fresh 
and eager for a cross-country tramp or a bit of mountain- 
climbing as in his young manhood. 

Just as all unhappiness has been asserted to be but 
a defect of will, so might all old age, all diminution of 
the youthful, the wondering, the impressionable and 
responsive faculty in us, be ascribed to a like enfeeble- 
ment of volition. Can we not guard ourselves against 
this deadening influence by holding resolutely to the 
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right point of view? The world need never grow old 
or stale or commonplace or devoid of wonder to us if 
we will but remember that, viewed as existing in eternity, 
it is just as young and fresh to-day as when we were 
born. Age cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite 
variety. 

Finally, genius, so far from being an attribute of 
youth and immaturity only,—of bodily youth, that is,— 
should rather be regarded as the appropriate and nat- 
ural product of ripe years, even though it is not denied 
to youth and childhood. Galton’s assertion is reason- 
able that eminent men commonly surpass their fellows 
not only in early superiority, but also in a more pro- 
longed development. And this, comments Prof. James 
Sully, agrees well with what we know of the gen- 
eral laws of mental evolution. For, comparing the 
different races of men or the different species of animals, 
we find that, as a rule, the higher the cerebral organiza- 
tion attained, the longer the process of development. 
Men of genius, of great original power, having the most 
highly organized brains, may be expected to exhibit 
the longest period of mental growth. In other words, 
their adult years are always in the future, their youth 
is ever in the present, whatever tales to the contrary 
the parish register may have to tell. 

MALDEN, Mass, 


The Next Step in Unitarianism: Content of the New 
Dogma. 


BY JAMES G. TOWNSEND, D.D. 


IIT. 


Scepticism of the deep things of the soul is not natural. 

“As a rule, we believe as much as we can,’”’ says Prof. 
James. Men as far apart in thought as Maeterlinck 
and Haeckel evince a desire for a religion. Sceptics 
no sooner deny than they hasten to affirm. They pull 
down that they may build up. They refuse to enter the 
great cathedral, but erect a little chapel in their own 
souls. The greatest critics are great believers. What 
does this signify? Not that religion shall meet its fate, 
but what shall be its future form. The human soul 
divines much that extends beyond the domain of science. 

We all worship, we all pray, we all believe, in those 
hours of unexpected revelation, in the deep silences, in 
the sunshines and shadows of the most homely and toil- 
some existence. We all consider what shall be our 
attitude to the Unknown. We know there is a horizon 
beyond that which is discerned by the senses. We are 
not so trivial as to call the postulates on which science 
rests, ‘‘tentative hypotheses.’”’ But, while science uses 
the scalpel and the scales, the soul feels, aspires, creates. 
We live in the sublime. ‘The stars, the flowers, the shad- 
ows of the night, the colors of the day, the dreams and 
hopes of our hearts, we feel, are all interlinked in a higher 
mystery. 

Yet modern men (I do not mean the dmes bien nées, 
but the intelligent among all classes) cannot accept the 
old dogmas, the old explanations of the world that satis- 
fied a Paul, an Augustine, a Luther, a Calvin, a Chan- 
ning, even: though those explanations enshrine the ex- 
periences of centuries, are fragrant with the breath of 
innumerable associations. They are no longer adequate 
formulations of our faith, of those beliefs about which 
the instincts and determinations of our nature have 
been concentrated. Yet while science and criticism 
have disintegrated the ancient theologic dogmas, they 
have not eliminated the religious instincts themselves. 
And these deep instincts, this deep poetry of our nature, 
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ever seeks an intellectual explanation, a national theory 
of the world. , For thought decays, dies, unless it makes 
fresh victories of the Unknown. Our interpretation of 
the universe must be enriched, extended, corrected from 
excursions into the immense zone of mystery that sur- 
rounds us, by our thought, our poetic insight, our im- 
agination. We should not forget that our interpretation 
of life makes for our morality and therefore for our 
happiness. A truer conception of the universe brings 
us a little nearer to the nameless Power, enforces a new 
ethic, opens the doors of a new beauty, broadens the 
horizons of happiness, health, and peace. 

And I would only express tentatively, only give a hint, 
a suggestion, of the way which I believe in the near 
future will be trodden by the feet of millions. For we 
are entering into a great religious period. I maintain 
that the content of this new dogma must include, in the 
first place, the conception that there is in the universe 
a Power we can fall back on in time of temptation, pain, 
and poverty, a Power that is in sympathy with our 
human purposes and ideals; that there is a source of 
hope, health, strength, and courage, on which we may 
draw in our daily needs. And it is just as reasonable 
and screnttfic to translate the chaos of the universe into 
an intelligence and tenderness that in some way hears 
our prayer,—that is, into a theistic formula,—as it is to 
translate it into a sonorous physical formula. 

But it must be shown that the Power comes near to 
us in the dust and grime of our trial and sorrow; that 
we may have conscious communications with him, and 
these communications may increase; that even the 
most timid of men may take courage unto themselves 
and find in him a protection and an inspiration. It must 
also be shown that those old ideas of the absolute, so 
beloved of the theologian and the metaphysician, those 
meaningless appelatives of omnipotent, omniscient omni- 
prescence, infinite, eternal, are to be shredded away. 
Such conceptions as those embodied in Goethe’s famous 
line, ‘‘Ihm Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse,’’ are 
pure rhetoric. We must grow accustomed in our feel- 
ings to recognize that this Power of immeasurable in- 
telligence, of immeasurable tenderness, has his problems, 
and meets the impossible as well as we; finds something 
grave and unexpected in the universe, a veil of night that 
has not yet been torn away. 

There will be, in the second place, in the content of 
the new dogma a conception of the reality of Evil, that 
it is not the necessary ‘‘shadow of good,” as John Fiske 
and John Burroughs make it. Prof. Royce says that 
‘‘The very presence of ill in the temporal order is the 
condition of the perfection of the eternal order.” And 
James Martineau declares that ‘‘A world without a con- 
tingency or an agony could have no hero and no saint.’’ 
These teachers assume that evil is necessary to the making 
of character, whereas in places of opportunity, where 
the good things of life are accessible, men become kind, 
artistic, and moral. In a rich environment a man 
becomes competent and well-to-do; but the same man, 
underfed and out of work, falls into uncleanness and vice. 
We are imitating the thought of medieval Christianity, 
that evil, suffering, is necessary to nobility of soul. 
But God did not invent evil for ulterior purposes; for 
cruelty is cruelty, injustice is injustice, black is black, 
and no interpretation in the future can make them 
otherwise. It is just as immoral in God to do evil that 
good may come, as it is for us. When men cry out, 
‘“‘God’s in his heaven; All’s right with the world!’ they 
only blink the awful facts of human misery and injustice. 
No ultimate good of a future race can condone for in- 
justice, cruelty, and murder. 

The content of the new dogma will include, in the 
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third place, the conception that life will widen its horizon, 
and that the effect of our actions will reverberate in an 
experience immeasurably extended. The traditional con- 
ception of ‘‘Hell” as an eternal torture-house is passing 
away. How could life ever be happy to the thoughtful 
with so dark and malignant a background? But that 
existence extends into the future does not minimize 
life and work here, rather augments and ennobles them. 
I am confident that faith in a future existence lightens 
the heavy burden of a vast multitude. And it is not 
ignoble or immoral to believe that the just rewards we 
have not received here we may garner elsewhere. Is 
it base or immoral to think that the potentialities latent 
here may come to fruition in another life? And can a 
full moral responsibility obtain without the belief that 
the effect of our thoughts and actions passes into the 
future? Such a belief is not necessarily illusory, in- 
terested, and immoral. If it were believed that the 
most beautiful and heroic lives, as well as the vile and 
sensual, the cruel, the lazy, came to the same eternal 
oblivion, would not the pursuit of the good lessen? 
Would not men generally seek only to find an easy and 
comfortable journey through life? If all ends here, what 
of the injustice, the unmerited and uncompensated 
misery ? 

When a man like John Burroughs says, ‘‘That con- 
sciousness and all our fine thoughts and aspirations are 
the result of molecular action in the brain,’’ it only shows 
how carelessly an intelligent man may speak. It is 
more true that thought produces brain than that brain 
produces thought. No doubt, molecular motion in the 
brain is coincident with every act of mentation. But 
coincidence is not creation. Those deep springs of as- 
piration and duty we call conscience, the immeasurable 
presentiments of the soul, ought to be just as trust- 
worthy as the voices of our physical senses in the almost 
starless night of our knowledge. 

Ah me! the dogma of the soul is yet to be formulated, 
its superiority to conventions, pretences, materialities, 
its consciousness of the invisible. In the soul’s garden, 
even in that of the humblest and meanest, what ex- 
quisite flowers bloom! ‘The soul’s supreme cry is for 
manifestation. Not alone is this trtie for those who dwell 
on the eminences of philosophy, but in the most un- 
tutored there are spiritual potentialities, ideals which 
can never come to blossom here. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


The Holy Shadow. 


Long, long ago there lived a saint so good that the 
astonished angels came down from heaven to see how 
a mortal could be so godly. He simply went about his 
daily life, diffusing virtue as the star diffuses light and 
the flower perfume, without even being aware of it. 
Two words summed up his day,—he gave, he forgave. 
Yet these words never fell from his lips: they were ex- 
pressed in his ready smile, in his kindness, forbear- 
ance, and charity. 

The angels said to God, ‘‘O Lord, grant him the gift 
of miracles.”” God replied, ‘‘I consent: ask him what he 
wishes.”’ 

So they said to the saint, ‘‘Should you like the touch 
of your hands to heal the sick?” ‘‘No,” answered the 
saint: “‘I would rather God should do that.’ ‘‘Should 
you like to convert guilty souls, and bring back wander- 
ing hearts to the right path?” ‘‘No: that is the mis- 
sion of angels. I pray, I do not convert.’’ ‘‘Should you 
like to become a model of patience, attracting men by 
the lustre of your virtues and thus glorifying God?” 
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“No,” replied the saint: ‘‘if men should be attached 
to me, they would become estranged from God. The 
Lord has other means of glorifying himself.”’ ‘‘What 
do you desire then?” cried the angels. ‘‘What can I 
wish for?” asked the saint, smiling. ‘That God gives 
me his grace: with that shall I not have everything?” 

But the angels insisted, ‘“‘You must ask for a miracle, 
or one will be forced upon you,” ‘‘Very well,’ said the 
saint: ‘‘that I may do a great deal of good without 
ever knowing it!” 

The angels were greatly perplexed. They took coun- 
sel together, and resolved upon this plan. Every time 
the saint’s shadow should fall behind him or at either 
side, so that he could not see it, it should have the power 
to cure disease, soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass. When the saint walked along, 
his shadow, thrown on the ground on either side or be- 
hind him, made arid paths green, caused withered plants 
to bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh 
color to pale little children, and joy to unhappy mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his daily life, diffus- 
ing virtue as the star diffuses light and the flower per- 
fume, without ever being aware of it. And the people, 
respecting his humility, followed him silently, never 
speaking to him about his miracles. Little by little they 
even came to forget his name, and called him only ‘‘The 
Holy Shadow.”—David Starr Jordan, in the Habbert 
Journal. 


The Iron Trail. 


- 


Over rivers, under mountains, 
From the ocean to the plains, 
Stretch the shining bands of iron, 
Sounds the rushing of the trains, 


We have staked the bounds of empire, 
We have blazed the iron trail, 

We have linked the golden future 
With the spiking of a rail. 


We have toiled and we have hungered, 
We have fought with man and beast, 
And we bring a golden harvest 
To the markets of the East. 


We have bound the States together 
And the bond will never fail,— 
Set the pulse of trade to throbbing 
All along the iron trail. 
—Mattland LeRoy Osborne, 


Goethe’s Service to Modern Thought. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Since Shakespeare, the greatest intellectual force 
among writers is Goethe. It is hard to estimate the ex- 
tent of his influence on the Continent in his own age 
and later. He found in Carlyle an appreciative exposi- 
tor, who did much to popularize him in Great Britain. 
In time the United States felt the impress of his mighty 
genius, making for tolerance and more liberal ideas. 
Thanks to Bayard Taylor and other translators, ‘‘Faust”’ 
is well known to American readers. 

Says Carlyle: ‘‘Except ‘Faust’ there is no other work 
of Goethe which can be called first-rate of its kind; but, 
take them all together, and where shall we find a richer 
cluster, a brighter constellation, of poetry, romance, 
science, art, philosophy, and thought?” 

In the fields of culture, science, and religion Goethe 
was an advanced thinker, but in politics he belonged to 
the old school. He stood completely outside of the 
democratic movement of his time. 
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crat at heart before he was ennobled by the Grand Duke 
of Weimar, in whose court he was a prominent figure 
for more than half a century. He was a believer in 
Napoleon’s theory of government, the State based on 
the monarchical régime of the period of the enlighten- 
ment. Though a conservative, he was a friend of 
political progress, but not of revolution. One almost 
imagines he is reading Herbert Spencer when he comes 
across this utterance of Goethe: ‘‘You know how greatly 
I rejoice at every improvement of which the future gives 
us some prospect. But, as I said, all violent transitions 
are revolting to my mind, for they are not conformable 
to nature.’”’” In conversation with Eckermann in 1825 
he said, ‘‘I hate every violent overthrow, because as 
much good is destroyed as is gained by it.’ Goethe 
took no active part in the war of liberation. When 
Germany was engaged in a life-and-death struggle with 
Napoleon, he occupied himself with science and poetry, 
In this unpatriotic attitude Goethe was unlike Fichte, 
who aided powerfully in the awakening of Germany. 
And he was unlike Heine, with his republican sym- 
pathies, claiming a sword instead of a laurel wreath for 
his coffin, ‘‘for I was a brave soldier in the war of human 
emancipation.”’ It should be said to Goethe’s credit that 
he played the part of a useful work for the public weal. 
In the testing time of evil days, when the French armies 
overran Germany (1806), he labored with a will and 
with such sound judgment that his example stimulated 
others. ‘‘He was full of resource and courage,’’ says 
Sime, ‘‘saw exactly what had to be done and the means of 
doing it.” 

As a pioneer of evolution, if not as a scientist, Goethe 
must be accorded a high place among the world’s thinkers. 
His theory of colors, on which he lavished a vast amount 
of thought and experimentation, has not displaced 
Newton’s. In the geological controversies of his time 
he seems to have been nearer the truth in siding with 
the Neptunists against the notion of violent upheavals 
of the crust of the earth. 

It has been said that Goethe’s work on ‘‘The Meta- 
morphosis of Plants’ is one of the pillars of Darwin- 
ism. Botanical study was a loving labor to Goethe. 
“His theory was that the calyx, corolla, bud, pistil, and 
stamen are all modified leaves. Flower and fruit are but 
modifications of one typical form, which is the leaf. 
The real value of this discovery is not affected by the fact 
that science has, since Goethe’s time, gone still further 
in explaining the genesis of the plant.” 

Important, too, were Goethe’s studies in comparative 
anatomy, which led to the discovery of the inter-maxil- 
lary bone in man. He was one of the first to elaborate 
the ideas of the unity of nature in respect to the osseous 
structure of animals. 

Although the claim has been made by some eminent 
German naturalists that Goethe was ‘‘a precursor of 
Darwin,”’ it must be confessed that he had at best only 
a glimmering of the doctrine of natural selection. Science 
recognizes movement, action, as the essence of things. 
Growth and development are fundamental conditions 
of life. One no longer looks for a fixed object, an ulti- 
mate fact, or an enduring species in the animal kingdom. 
Goethe saw this years before Darwin had begun his 
researches in biology and zodlogy. He also understood 
the relationship of the form or process to its environment. 

In grasping and carrying into practice the method of 
scientific research, Goethe was prophetic of the evolu- 
tionary position of to-day. He had the scientific spirit 
in the pre-scientific age. ‘‘What is important,’”’ he once 
remarked to Eckermann, ‘‘is to have a soul which loves 
truth and receives it wherever it finds it.”” His actual 
contribution to knowledge was not great: he led the way 
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to a better method. He saw the fallacy in the reason- 
ing based on the anthropocentric conception. In his 
conversations with Eckermann in 1831 he said:— 

‘The question as to the purpose, the question Wherefore? 
is completely unscientific. But we get on farther with 
the question How? For, if I ask how has the ox horns, I 
am led to study his organization, and learn at the same 
time why the lion has no horns and cannot have any. 

‘“Thus, man has in his skull two hollows which are never 
filled up. The question wherefore could not take us far 
in this case, but the question how informs me that these 
hollows are remains of the animal skull, which are found 
on a larger scale in inferior organization, and are not 
quite obliterated in man, with all his eminence. 

“The teachers of utility would think that they lost 
their God if they did not worship him who gave the ox 
horns to defend itself. But I hope I may be allowed to 
worship him who, in the abundance of his creation, was 
great enough, after making a thousand kinds of plants, 
to make one more, in which all the rest should be com- 
prised, and, after a thousand kinds of animals, a being 
which comprises them all—a man.” 

Good Darwinian doctrine this, as is the evolutionary 
teaching in the second part of ‘‘Faust,’”’ Act. II.:— 

“There, by eternal canons wending, 


Through thousand, myriad forms ascending, 
Thou shalt attain, in time, to Man.” 


(Da regst du dich nach ewigen Normen, 
Durch tausend, aber tausend Formen, 
Und bis zum Menschen hast du Zeit.) 


In the same form there is another passage hinting at the 
idea of the survival of the fittest or strongest —— 


““Man’s life lives in his blood, and where, in sooth, 
So stirs the blood as in the veins of youth? 
‘There living blood in freshest power pulsates, 
And newer life from its own life creates. 
Then something’s done, then moves and works the man, 
The weak fall out, the sturdy take the van.” 
(Faust, Part IT,, Act II., Taylor's Translation.) 


The study of the physical sciences had its effect on 
Goethe as a poet. It made him a close observer of 
nature and accurate in his descriptions of scenery. It 
kept him from speculating on unsolvable « problems. 
Questions about the whither or the invisible did not 
trouble him. The scientific temper served to check the 
polemic spirit in him, and it tended to make his poetry 
objective. ‘‘Alleras in a state of decline and dissolution 
are subjective,’ said Goethe to Eckermann in 1826. ‘‘On 
the other hand, all progressive eras have an objective 
tendency. Our present time is retrograde, for it is sub- 
jective: we see this not merely in poetry, but also in paint- 
ing, and much besides.’’ What would he have thought 
of the later English poets with their moody verse and 
psychological puzzles? Unfortunately, he did not live 
up to his own theory in the second part of ‘‘Faust,” 
with its allegories and hidden meanings, which are about 
as intelligible to the average reader as are the metaphysi- 
S cobwebs and dialectical systems of Hegel and Schel- 
ing. 

True, men besides Goethe have made notable contri- 
butions to the reconstruction of thought in the nine- 
teenth century. What may be called the modern atti- 
tude has been gradually reached after overcoming an 
enormous amount of opposition on the’ part of conser- 
vatives. Goethe’s share in the transforming process 
may be pointed out along several times. 

As has been intimated, other worldliness was not char- 
acteristic of Goethe. The here and the now concern 
him more than the hereafter. The great question with 
him was, how to live, how to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. He was a foe of ‘‘indolent repose.” It is by 
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ceaseless activity and striving that Faust works out his 
salvation. The active, capable man makes his way 
through the world successfully by mastering the obstacles 
in his path, by conquering temptation as often as it assails 
him. ‘There is no end to the arduous struggle in this 
epoch of industrialism. 

‘He who moves not forward, goes backward,” says one 
of the characters in ‘‘Hermann and Dorothea,” and 
the saying is characteristic of Goethe himself. 


“Life’s no resting, but a moving: 
Let thy life be deed on deed,’— 


he sings, and Longfellow has caught an echo of this 
strain in his ‘‘Psalm of Life.’’ In conversation with 
Eckermann, in 1827, he remarked, ‘‘I will give the name 
of ‘Tyrtean poetry’ to that which not only sings war- 
songs, but also arms men with courage to undergo the 
conflicts of life.”’ Such is Goethe’s poetry. 


“Shafts and columns may be broken, 
Not an independent heart; 
For it is a constant living, 
Is itself the whole of man; 
In it wake the joy and striving: 
Tyrants cannot break or ban.” 


Men decide their fate for themselves by their choices. 
By yielding or resisting at the supreme moment we deter- 
mine our own destiny. We involve ourselves in ruin and 
disgrace or take the way of rectitude leading to peace and 
usefulness. Progress is, then, the keynote of the true 
life according to Goethe’s conception of it. 


“Die to the old, live to the new; 
Grow strong with each to-morrow,’’— 


a thought that Tennyson paraphrased in the opening 
stanza of the first canto of ‘‘In Memoriam.” 

Two things Goethe insists upon again and again,— 
self-mastery and self-expression. Perhaps the best 
character in ‘‘Iphigenia in Tauris,” besides the heroine 
herself, is the strong-minded, self-contained Pylades (who 
reminds us of Shakespeare’s Horatio): 


“His soul is tranquil; in his inner mind, 
He guards a sacred, undisturbed repose.” 


Such a man leaves his impress on the world. 

It is by the wise adjustment of the claims of the in- 
dividual and the claims of society that success is achieved. 
The business of life is the pursuit of some rational end, a 
vocation to which our aptitudes incline us; and by occu- 
pation in one’s favorite empléyment happiness arises. 
Such seems to be the drift of Goethe’s teaching in ‘‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,” the first ‘‘novel with a purpose.” 

Goethe is generally known as the apostle of culture, 
because he emphasized the fact that culture is necessary 
for the realizing of one’s full duty. But he saw the in- 
sufficiency of mere culture, intellectual and artistic 
training. The true life results from the union of the 
active and the meditative principles, as set forth in 
““Pandora.”’ 

There is no adequate self-expression by knowing, with- 
out feeling and acting. First. Faust sought unlimited 
knowledge, and was dissatisfied: his spiritual nature was 
starved, and he became sceptical, pessimistic, a scorner 
past hoping and believing. Then the emotional side of 
the man, which had been starved, was cultivated: now 
he sought unlimited feeling, the satisfaction of natural 
desires, under the guidance of the demon Mephistopheles. 
Having had enough of sensual pleasures, he turned to the 
intellectual world for enjoyment. An imaginative man 
carried away by dreams and illusions, he learned from 
Greek art the lesson of moderation, of limit. The pining 
for the beautiful was succeeded by a longing for useful 
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activity, and he found a field of philanthropic endeavor 
in rescuing land from the ocean. So he saved his life by 
losing it at last in the service of others. His enter- 
prise is crowned with success, not only over the 
unruly main, but over the Prince of Evil, who loses his 
prey, notwithstanding the contract signed with Faust’s 
blood. The Woman-soul, Marguerite’s love, also plays 
a part in his redemption; and aspiration, the striving 
after the good and pure, is a factor in the process of self- 
renewal or the restoration of his spiritual health. 

There are, then, human and divine elements in salva- 
tion, and the saved (to use a common expression) are those 
who are trying to better their condition and that of others 
by fair means judiciously employed, taking as a guide 
the best that has been written by ancient and modern 
writers. ‘“‘Seeking and blundering are good,” says 
Goethe, ‘‘for it is by s:eking and blundering that we 
learn.”” Goethe was a veritable Solomon for proverbs, 
and one of his capital sayings is this :— 

“Would’st thou have the Right in thee, 
Feel in God what’s right to be.” 


There is genuine wisdom in the indenture of Meister’s 
apprenticeship: ‘‘The best is not to be explained by 
words. ‘The spirit in which we act is the highest matter. 
Action can be understood and again represented by the 
spirit alone. No one knows what he is doing, while he 
acts aright ; but of what is wrong we are always conscious.” 
To have the right spirit one must live in union with the 
Universal Spirit, as he sings in the little poem, ‘‘One and 
All”? — 

“World-soul, come thou and penetrate us! 
That no world-spirit dominate us, 
Our powers’ high calling is to strive! 
Good spirits guide, participating, 
The Master, Maker, still creating, 
Will smoothly lead, the end contrive.” 


(Weltseele, komm uns zu durchdringen! 
Dann mit dem Weltgeist selbst zu ringen 
Wird unsrer Kréfte Hochberuf. 
Theilnehmend fihren gute Geister, 
Gelinde leitend, héchste Meister, 

Zu dem, der alles schafft wnd schuf.) 


Self-realization is only part of the solution of the 
problem how to live. The need of self-control is also 
imperative. One of Goethe’s wisest injunctions is, ‘‘Be 
only self-possessed, and thou hast learned to live.”” The 
development of personality is right, but the time comes 
for the repression of individualism. The end that man 
should aim at is the equilibrium of his powers and im- 
pulses, reflection balanced by passion. He must learn 
to endure and to submit to restraint. Voluntary sub- 
mission to the law of the highest is the principle of action. 


“Be temperate thyself, howe’er temptation presses, 
Nor let occasion’s lure mislead thee to excesses.”’ 


The other extreme of asceticism seemed to Goethe as 
objectionable as intemperate indulgence. He waged 
war on self-denial and gloominess of spirit. He has been 
called a pagan poet because he advocated the sunny, 
joyous life of the old Greeks. He saw a saving virtue in 
the Hellenic principle of civilization and pointed out the 
defect of Protestantism in neglecting beauty. He made 
much of the culture-gospel of couraged joy, forgetting the 
things that are behind and not consuming the soul with 
vain regret and self-chiding. Sorrow and remorse may 
defect life’s truest purpose, as well as dissipation. Of 
Pan he says,— 


“Since serious and kind is he, 
He wills that we should joyous be.” 


He has words of praise for woman in joyous mood, 
‘‘a being bright and full of glee.” He regards the Ger- 
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mans as too thoughtful and serious, ‘‘making life much 
more burdensome than is necessary.’’ Of the beautiful 
story in the New Testament of Peter sinking through 
faint-heartedness, Goethe once remarked to Eckermann, 
“It expresses the noble doctrine that man, through faith 
and hearty courage, will come off victor in the most diffi- 
cult enterprises, while he may be ruined by the least 
paroxysm of doubt.” 

One of the best maxims in ‘‘Wilhelm Meister’’ is, 
‘Free your mind, if you can, from all suspicion and 
anxiety,” a thought versified in one of Goethe’s shorter 
poems :— 

“Craven dejections, 
Anxious reflections, 
Womanly terrors, ; 
Tears for past errors, 


Turn no affliction, 
Make thee not free. 


‘* All powers are granted 
To souls undaunted ; 
When self-reliant, 
Firm and defiant, 
Then shall the gods be 
Helpful to thee,’”’* 


Man, the Immortal. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


If what is known as the New Thought, which is simply 
the old philosophy of a rational demonstration of the 
spiritual, is to prevail and persist, we may at once remove 
our hats to man, the immortal! It is a beautiful thought 
that there can be but this one destiny for the soul. That 
which in its essence is not of the dust cannot return to the 
dust. And, however dark the way, the end will be bright 
with the purpose of the Almighty. 

The escape of man from the thraldom of the old re- 
ligions of the world that have made his timmortality 
contingent on the vicarious sacrifice of some saviour will 
give to man a new dignity and must infuse him with a 
new purpose. He rises immeasurably in the scale. He 
is no more the child at school in a world where there are 
rewards and punishments. He becomes no more the man- 
nikin of a fate that may make for righteousness and may 
not. He is not a mere concatenation of events in the 
physical history of the universe: he is not a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, a moment glowing with thought and 
again a mass of matter that might serve as clay ‘‘to stop 
a hole to keep the rats away.” 

The man who is part and parcel of the plan is one who 
must come into his own. He must have a destiny alight 
with the beneficence of a loving will. He must be 
placed under the heavy burdens of the flesh or a wise 
end. He must bear his life with the idea that it is a 
trust. He must strive not for the rewards, but for the 
right. He must believe not in the small measure of a 
creed, but in the large view of the fulness of life and the 
eternity of love. He must count each day as sufficient 
for his nature. He must live for service. 

The old religion has kept man under the domination 
of an idea, and strange it is that such an idea could have 
ever prevailed in the world, the idea that he is lost. Orig- 
inally man is under the ban of his Creator. 

“It is true that this idea, as far as it stands for the finite 
in man, is all right. But that the destiny should be evil 
is the astounding part. Man in his incapacity and his in- 
firmity of finiteness cannot bring himself to the heart of 
God; that is to say, in ultimates he cannot. As a wor- 
shipper he can come close, but he has not the power to 
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make himself immortal without the granted and implied 
power of the Infinite. This makes him forever a de- 
pendent. And, in so far as this has entered into any 
creed to form and shape it, there must be acquiescence. 
But into the Chri tian creed .here is the acceptance of 
the old idea that for disobedience man put himself beyond 
the pale of God’s love. That such a monstrous doctrine 
should have its millions of followers is one of the strange 
things to those who look upon the essence of being as 
divine and who behold in’“man the child of a loving 
Father. It is the story of the Garden that hasjbrought 
this into the creed, and it has wrought untold ruin to the 
peace and happiness of man. ‘To be born under the curse 
of the Almighty and to have but one way in which there 
may be an amelioration of this curse is surely not a scheme 
such as one might expect from a ‘oving Maker. ‘That 
there is no worth in man himself, and that character is 
no bid for divine approval, at least to the end of salva- 
tion, is the gist of a creed that conceives the blood of a 
Saviour as necessary to man’s atonement. Thereis under 
the new way of looking at the love and wisdom of divinity 
no need for such a creed. It is at war with reason. It 
contradicts the very attributes of deity. 

In the Christian religion, then, man is born todie. ‘This 
is his destiny. This is the end for which he was created. 
He is to die and be forever lost. He is the victim of the 
play of a divinity that must in his secret place gloat over 
the infinitesimal and powerless being he has created 
when he sorrows and is spent with theghard running of 
the race of life. Such an idea degrades man. It makes 
him not immortal, but so mortal that he is as the leaves of 
grass. All his beautiful work is but the flower that 
fades. All his character is as the strength which with- 
stands the storm that the oak may bear an acorn, that 
shall in turn become a tree. His very wish to be immor- 
tal is flying in the face of the decree which says, unless he 
believe on the Lord Jesus he shall perish. Yet this Lord 
Jesus is not God, and again he is God. But of this we 
have no purpose to speak. It remains {rue that in the 
essence of this creed man is not immortal, but distinctively 
and degradingly mortal. 

Yet there cannot in the New Thought be such a fate in 
store for man made in the image of his Maker and made 
out of the spiritual which is in his Maker. For it is the 
breath of life which the good God breathes into man that 
gives to him his divinity. This breath is of the very soul 
of the Over-Soul. 

How many there are who have cowered in the wrath 
of this divinity who has hate enough for his offspring to 
confer on him the damnation of annihilation or of eternal 
punishment. A foolish tale becoming engrafted into the 
sacred books of a wandering people, held in the mists of 
superstition and in the bondage of a wily lawgiver, and 
from that it lives in the heart of a creed that is put forth 
as guide to man in the twentieth century! It will not do. 
It belittles God and it degrades man. The end of the 
rule of this false religion is now in sight. 

Issuing from the love of God man beholds himself as a 
new creation. He is too immortal, since he is in some way 
not wholly understood of the immortal essence. No 
longer is he the poor child condemned in the Garden to 
the eternal wrath of an avenging Creator. There is no 
more such a thing in the mind of God than there is a lack 
of purpose in the mind of Deity. It is simply unbeliey- 
able. It ought quickly to be relegated to the rubbish 
heaps of man’s imaginings. And it is fast becoming a 
mere chimera. The man who was born under this régime, 
banned at birth, bearing all his sufferings because of the 
infirmities of others, hoping against hope, and praying 
with no assurance that he is not too wicked to be heard, 
—this man, even though the Christ love him, this man is 
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under the pall of an irremediable verdict of failure and 
crime. He goes about trying to see the light, and yet is 
deprived of all but the privilege of coming to the feet of 
a Saviour, and, confessing his sins, be, through this in- 
termediary, saved. Far away must be the God who will 
not hear the cry of the suffering, who will not allow of the 
approach of the one who is responsible and must pay. 
Far away is the God who thinks only of his children as 
an afterthought and can provide no way to lead them to 
himself but the way. which is written in blood. 

But this is no longer tenable. It will not fit the mind 
of the man who is to-bear the burden. It is no longer 
held in the heart. It is incompatible with man’s idea of 
God. For the old Jehovah is dead. The great Unknown 
God is now striving to breathe his impress into all crea- 
tion. Ever as the seasons change there is the note of 
sorrow; ever in the heart of man there is the unending 
doubt; but above it all there is, there must be, the Pres- 
ence which is Good and True and Beautiful. With this 
origin man is immortal to joy and peace. 

Looking, then, at the present day, it is as if man had ~ 
but just awakened from a dream full of dire imaginings 
into the light of a full day. There are trees and brooks 
and singing birds, the hills and valleys of richness and 
beauty all round.. And behind them there is the Law 
which, lo! brings the harvests. In the midst of this gar- 
den, which is the Garden of the God who Loves, there is 
not one man, but many; and toil is not a curse, but a priv- 
ilege and a blessing. And, lo!as this man toils, there arise 
beautiful cities and the valley blooms like the - rose. 
There are temples of learning, there are courts of justice, 
there are fanes and cathedrals for worship. And, as this 
man looks, he realizes that the power which has lifted 
these to heights of glory is a power that uses the Law 
and is part of it. He beholds that there is in every 
flower that blooms the spiritual which is behind, in him- 
self he finds there is a soul, and all taken together give 
him a conception of the nature of the universe. Here he 
dwells, a part of the law, using the law, worshipping the 
law, and being led by the law to the Lawgiver. For him 
there is naught that is dark or malevolent. For him there 
is all this table which is spread in the wilderness. ‘This 
is his home, the home of the soul. The revelation is 
constant and complete. In so far as the finite is fitted 
at this stage of existence to approach the altar stairs, the 
way is open. Man the immortal is majestic and yet 
humble. He knows that he is impotent without the 
power from on high. He knows that his immortality is 
granted to him, but that, once his, it is hisforever. Hav- 
ing become the object of the care and solicitude of the 
Divinity that shapes his life, he is sure of the culmination 
in the infinite purpose. He is the star that shall never 
set on the night of negation. He is the child who is 
charmed at birth to love and glory! 

But this immortal man lives amid his fellows and does 
not know the end in whole. It is but faintly manifest 
unto him. Believe as he may, there is yet a part so in- 
effable that he can but glimpse it. And, so with his eyes 
fixed on the temporal, he sees in his fellows and in the 
uplift of the race the reality of the Deity. Yet he does 
not fail to do him obeisance. ‘To worship now is to love 
and labor. hese are the highest forms of worship, 
to give the cup of cold water, to help where help is 
needed, to love where there are few lovers, to hate 
never, to strike back seldom if ever, to hold aloof 
from the evil which the world condemns, to believe that 
his fellow (however he may be guided by his religion) is 
striving to do right, to leap the boundaries of the material 
as often as possible, and to commune with God by con- 
centration and retirement into the secret chambers of 
the soul’s contemplation,—this is to live. And this is to 
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make the most of life, to worship and to make way for 
the hereafter which is to come. Out of the elements of 
character rise the delights of the future. The plane of 
the next existence is fashioned here. But, while the man 
lives and loves, he is entitled to peace of mind, the re- 
turn of the love given, the rewards of a good behavior 
and the light that ever leads. Nothing less than these 
are compatible with eternal and infinite and scrupulous 
justice. It matters not that the good must suffer while 
the evil one prospereth like a green bay-tree: it matters 
not that he who toils shall have no recompense, and he 
who has never sinned against the laws of the flesh shall 
inherit disease. There is light on the way, there is love 
behind, and there must be the recompense which the 
spiritual law of compensation awards. So, toiling and 
loving, the simple man lives and helps and hopes, and 
there is a way made plain and the now is eternal. 
WARRENSBURG, Mo. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


City Institutes. 


At the risk of repeating what has been said in one and 
another issue of the Register, I give this article to a digest 
very severely condensed, of what must be regarded as 
as a new system for education in large cities. 

People talk of the ‘‘Higher Education.” In France 
they consider the same line of studies as belonging -to 
what they call ‘‘Secondary Education.”’ And people 
who have studied in Paris sometimes give that name 
to what we call the ‘‘Higher Education’”’ here. This 
is an inconvenience, but forewarned is forearmed. 

Old-fashioned people still talk of the ‘‘lyceum”’ sys- 
tem. It is the fashion indeed, among the more ignorant, 
to speak of the lyceum system as if it were a thing of the 
past. The truth is, however, that instruction by lectures 
is, on the whole, more general than it ever was. ‘This is 
evident to any one who acquaints himself with the system 
now developing itself for giving method to classes in 
the ‘‘higher education” in the larger cities. A con- 
venient name for this system would be the Brooklyn 
system or the Hooper system. For its great success 
is in the city of Brooklyn, where it was organized and 
set in motion by the energy, intelligence, and forethought 
of Dr. Franklin W. Hooper. Dr. Hooper is still the 
director of the Brooklyn Institute. 

Every large town has courses of lectures and concerts 
and classes and ‘‘occasional’’ lectures. As towns in- 
crease in size, different societies form themselves to 
give more or less system to different courses of instruc- 
tion. At the present moment in Boston, we have the 
Lowell Lectures, the Library Lectures, the Natural His- 
tory Lectures, the Appalachian meetings, and thirty or 
forty more courses. pei 

In Brooklyn they have as many, or more. The skill of 
Dr. Hooper’s administration, of one of the largest so- 
cieties, which had such courses in hand, consisted in his 
establishing one central office with an annual mutual 
arrangement among all the societies, which had the 
higher education in hand. Instead of elbowing each 
other, or interfering with each other, in the hiring of 
halls, in the creation of libraries, in advertising, or in any 
other competition, he created what you may call one 
bureau where each one of these societies helps the others. 
The plan created what the United States Constitution 
created when it made one great nation in place of thir- 
teen little ones. 

Now this was an achievement, not simply for the ad- 
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vantage of the several societies, but really of every in- 
habitant of Brooklyn. By paying six dollars a year 
every member of the Institute has a right to attend all 
the lectures, concerts, exhibitions, addresses or dis- 
cussions delivered in all the departments. The ticket 
which he has may be used by any member of his family. 
To Boston readers we may say that it is as if, when you 
took a ticket to the Lowell Institute at the beginning of 
the winter, that ticket admitted you also to the Symphony 
Concerts, the Horticultural Exhibitions, the Appalachian 
conversations, the Public Library lectures, and the Art 
Club exhibitions, and, literally, to a hundred other 
special performances or ‘‘occasions.” The ticket does 
not cover the opera or the theatre. But it does cover, 
I believe, every other course of education and instruc- 
tion which any sane person would think of attempting 
in a winter’s study. In a few instances an extra fee 
is required for special exercises. But these are so few 
as to be quite exceptional. 

The annual programme or prospectus for the Brooklyn 
Institute for the next winter is a volume of nearly two hun- 
dred pages. Four of these are given to the Flushing 
and Jamaica branches, to cover the appointments made 
in those suburbs. The rest of the book becomes a val- 
uable compilation for any city of the various subjects 
of study which can be brought into ‘‘secondary educa- 
tion.”’ There are several memorial occasions, more in- 
teresting than usual in 1909. After these in alpha- 
betical order, come the departments of architecture, 
astronomy, botany, both for adults and children, chem- 
istry, domestic science, electricity, entomology, the 
fine arts, including applied design, geography, geology, 
law, the microscope, mineralogy, music, painting, peda- 
gogy, philology, photography, pliysics, psychology, and 
philately and zodlogy. Besides the lectures there are 
separate classes and work in laboratories. 

As might have been expected, perhaps, pedagogy 
covers more ground, as measured by pages, than any 
other department. In close rivalry with it is the space 
in the prospectus given to music, in which come concerts 
song and violin recitals, and other entertainments, both 
in the day time and in the evening. History is the only 
department of importance which seems to have been 
passed by. 

The courses of these several departments are so ar- 
ranged that almost all of the lectures come between the 
1st of November and the 1st of June. The anniversary 
addresses, of course, sometimes suggest other dates. 

One studies the programme with satisfaction, because 
it gives so large a roll of experts and artists, bringing 
together the names of some of the most distinguished 
teachers and artists from all parts of the country. The 
prospectus alone is well worth study by any persons 
interested in the ‘‘higher education”? of the towns in 
which they live. 

I should be glad to publish the programmes, some- 
what similar, made by the new Institute of the city of 
St. Paul. The courses of instruction in these programmes 
are arranged on a similar plan to that adopted with 
such success in the Brooklyn Institute. 

The directors of the St. Paul Institute have that 
golden advantage open to people in the Middle West 
and the West,—that they have white paper to write 
upon. For instance there is no medieval statute re- 
quiring an executive committee of sixteen to do that 
which would be better done by three persons and, better 
yet, by one. Because they have this great facility, we 
who are at work in the effete civilization of the East, 
look with special interest on the plans of those people 
who are still able to call a spade a spade, or,*indeed, 
when they see a head to hit it. Epwarp E. Hate. 


$374 
Grief and Joy. 


It takes two for a kiss, 
Only one for a sigh; 
Twain by twain we marry, 

One by one we die. 


Joy is a partnership, 
Grief weeps alone; 
Many guests had Cana, 
Gethsemane had one. 
—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, 


Literature. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VARIED CAREER. 
By William F. Draper. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $3 net.—When Gen. Draper 
was a boy in the factory, his work began in 
summer at quarter of five in the morning and 
ended at seven at night, twenty-five minutes 
being allowed for breakfast and thirty-five for 
dinner. In the winter work began at quarter 
past five and continued till half-past seven at 
night. On Saturdays the boys had an hour 
and a half taken from the regular time. At 
this time young Draper paid for his board 
two dollars and a quarter a week, including 
washing, and, as he earned three dollars a 
week, he had just twenty-five cents left for 
other purposes. All the details given about 
life in the Hopedale Community are ex- 
tremely interesting, as is the story of the war 
experience which brought Gov. Draper out, 
at the age of twenty-two, brevet-colonel 
and brigadier-general. Active service with 
the 25th and the 36th Massachusetts regi- 
ments affords material for nine chapters, in 
which the wonder continually arises that the 
war was fought with soldiers who seem to 
have been for the most part mere boys in 
years, but grown men of training and experi- 
ence when inaction. Gen. Draper writes with 
modesty and reserve of his own share in the 
history of those years and slights the discom- 
fort and suffering. Such experience as fol- 
lowed his wound at the Battle of the Wilder- 
ness make one realize afresh the horror of 
war, especially for those who stand less 
chance than an officer. Business and politics 
formed Gen. Draper’s principal interests in 
the years preceding his appointment to the 
diplomatic position of ambassador to Italy. 
His comment on the various phases of 
American diplomacy have especial signi- 
ficance, now that the position of our repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries is receiving 
popular attention. He criticises a manner 
of appointment apparently based on the 
theory that an American citizen of fair 
ability and political influence needs no 
special training for any position. He be- 
lieves that examination in foreign languages 
and in international law should be a requisite, 
and that diplomacy should be given the 
dignity of a career, rather than considered 
episodical in the life of an appointee. Am- 
bassadors should receive compensation com- 
mensurate with their position, for otherwise 
the choice is restricted to men of large 
private fortune, an undemocratic method 
of procedure which does not conduce to the 
good of the service. Details of life in Italy 
as seen by an official of high rank are pict- 
uresque and instructive. Chapters on travel 
and society, business and public affairs, 
bring toa close a volume of very interesting 
reminiscences covering an active life which 
has included much of variety and impor- 
tance, At sixty-five Gen. Draper has no 
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reason to consider his life in terms of the past. 
He resigned from the presidency of the Draper 
Company, in Hopedale, in June, 1907, and he 
anticipates no future business nor political 
experience, but he is certainly not inactive 
in public affairs in Washington, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF RICHARD 


Wacner. By Angelo Neumann. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co, $2.50 net.—These 
reminiscences, now translated by Edith 


Livermore, have gone through numerous 
editions in Germany, as was indeed only 
to have been expected. Herr Direktor 
Neumann stood too close to Wagner not to 
make it clear that he could comment on 
certain phases of the great composer’s life 
with an exactness of knowledge and fulness 
of detail other writers could not possess. 
He describes here the remarkable journeys 
of his travelling theatre in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, carrying the narrative on from the 
year 1862, when Neumann became a member 
of the Royal Opera Company in Vienna and 
Richard Wagner began his career in the same 
city, through the time of the latter’s death, 
and closing with a description of the trip to 
Russia which was Neumann’s last great 
undertaking in the service of Wagnerian art. 
He has since devoted his energies to the 
building up of the national opera in Prague. 
H. T. Finck calls this book “‘the most impor- 
tant contribution to musical literature since 
the beginning of this century,’”’ with the ex- 
ception of Wagner’s own letters, One re- 
ceives many intimate glimpses of Wagner 
himself, Anton Seidl, Nikisch, the Vogls, 
Reicher-Kindermann, ‘‘the greatest dramatic 
soprano of her day and generation as 
Schroeder-Devrient had been in hers,” and 
others. Some of the anecdotes are very 
entertaining, and all give a frank revela- 
tion of life as it touches an operatic impre- 
sario. There is an interesting story about 
the entrance of Nikisch into the ranks of 
great conductors. Neumann had arranged 
that the young conductor should lead a per- 
formance of Tannhaeuser, and then went 
away for a little vacation, only to receive a 
telegram, saying: “Orchestra refuses to 
play under Nikisch. Too young. What 
shall I do?” But Nikisch conducted, never- 
theless, and captured the orchestra as well 
as his audiences. Such a story as that of 
the disagreement between Neumann and 
Wagner, following the occasion when Wagner 
abruptly left the stage just as Neumann was 
about to address him in a public speech of 
thanks, adds spice to the records and gives 
a certain human interest to the long story 
of successes. 


A PuRITAN CapraIn. By Emanuel C. 
Charlton. Dayton, Ohio: Christian Publish- 
ing Association. $1.—\Like the farmer’s 
boy, who, upon being asked to descend a 
well to clear it out, said, ‘‘I ain’t no great 
hand to go down a well,” so the present writer 
reluctantly confesses that he is “no great 
hand” for yarns of the sea. As a boy, of 
course, he read Captain Marryat and perhaps 
Mayne Reid. He has an unlimited admira- 
tion for George Wasson’s talks of the old 
sea captains as they sit about on the wharves 
or in the village ‘‘store,’’ and tell in their 
delicious dialect of ‘‘the wonder and mys- 
tery of the ships and the magic of the sea.” 
Surely, the actual, living talk of those who 
go down to the sea in ships has been’ won 
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derfully reported in Mr. Wasson’s admirable 
sketches. It is no special disparagement to 
say that this story, or rather series of epi- 
sodes in sailors’ lives, is not in the same class. 
But it has the real sea in it and the veritable 
life of seafaring men, with which the writer is 
evidently familiar. The chapters, “A Sunday 
in the Tropics,’ ‘In West Indian Waters,” 
and “A Funeral at Sea,” carried the 
conviction with them that he who wrote 
them was a part of what he saw and has 
reported. Dr:David Howard Tribou, senior 
chaplain U.S.N.; thus vouches for the 
accuracy of these sketches: ‘‘Matriculated 
at the hawse-pipe of a Kategat fisherman, 
with the blood of the old Vikings in his veins, 
a stalwart son of the sea, he was graduated 
from the quarter-deck of an old-time Boston 
and Australian packet, after which he spent 
thirteen years as a sailor missionary in 
Gloucester.” (Perhaps the missionary ele- 
ment is a trifle too strong for some of us, 
but let that pass.) “There he had the op- 
portunity to study the Puritan character at 
its bravest and best. ‘The result is the story 
which is both true to life and to facts.” 


THE LirrL—eE BROWN BROTHER. By 
Stanley Portal Hyatt. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.—Taken as a story with- 
out any reference to its bearing upon the 
political questions involved in our possession 
and control of the Philippine Islands, this 
is a very interesting book, and bears all the 
marks of reality. But it will not be possible 
to read this novel, merely as a story of love 
and war, with interest and sympathy unless 
one can lay aside entirely all his~prejudices 
concerning the relations between the white 
and colored races. If one takes the point 
of view of the author, the story is natural 
and interesting. But the point of view of the 
author is that of the white man, who believes 
that it is a blunder, if not a crime, for any 
white man to have social relations with a 
person of color, Taken as a tract on the 
situation in the Philippines, it is one of the 
most discouraging books we know. ‘The 
author’s view of the native character, and 
the impossibility of dealing with the natives 
on any basis of confidence and mutual good 
will, seems to make the problem hopeless. 
He believes that the transference of authority 
from the military to the civil branches of the 
government was a fatalfmistake, and/can 
only end in confusion and bloodshed.< The 
worst things that happen in the story are the 
result of giving civil power to natives, even 
natives of high intelligence. The native 
governor of a province insults a white woman, 
and is shot by an Englishman, who is nearly 
brought to the gallows by the intrigues of 
a villanous American commissioner. The 
story itself is well told and interesting, but 
the political aspects of the narrative are dis- 
couraging, and seem to present problems that 
have no solution. 


THE GENTLEMAN, By Alfred Ollivant. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50 net.—This is a romance of the time 
when Napoleon was planning a descent upon 
the coast of England. He had gathered his 
army and was assembling his fleet when 
Nelson’s victory put an end to his ambitious 
designs. The Gentleman in the story is an 
Irish adventurer, who, for the love he bears 
his country and his hatred for England, gives _ 
himself heart and soul to the service of the 
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French emperor. He is engaged in intrigues 
on the English coast and has for his prin- 
cipal antagonist an English boy who is his 
match in gallantry and that chivalrous 
sense of honor which marked some of the 
best fighters of the time. Some of the most 
disreputable smugglers and villains on the 
coast are mixed up in the intrigues of the 
French, and'a running fight goes on between 
them and the officers of the government. 
The most exciting episode of the story is a 
fight in the British Channel between the 
Tremendous and two French privateers, with 
a French frigate coming in at the end, of 
which the final event is the blowing up of 
the Tremendous by its own officers, who 
planned it so that the French boarders would 
perish in the wreck. ‘The fortunes of Nelson 
are involved in the intrigues in which the 
Gentleman and Kit Caryll, the English boy, 
carry on a long warfare with many romantic 
and exciting episodes. Fighting and blood- 
shed are in every chapter, and war is shown 
with all its ghastly horrors with an effect 
probably not intended by the author. 


Wrorn, By Agnes and Egerton C. Castle. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50,—This is a romance of the kind that 
has been many times suggested by the con- 
fiseation of monastic property in England, 
the occupation of the ancient churches and 
abbeys by favorites of the king, to whom 
they were granted, and by the unholy orgies 
which dissolute men and women sometimes 
delighted to hold in the most sacred places. 
Medmenham, with its carouses, is the in- 
glorious name which leads all the rest. 
This tale begins with the account of an orgy 
in a desecrated church in which, by the mis- 
take of a drunken groom, a lady, who was 
not expected by the revellers, had been ab- 


_ ducted and brought to the feast instead of 


an actress of great beauty but indifferent 
reputation, From this moment to the end 
of the story every person acts under ex- 
treme tension, One scene follows another 
with rapidity, in each of which the actors 
labor under stress of intense emotion, Plot 
succeeds plot, and counterplot follows in 
rapid succession, until at last out of all the 
tangle of adventure and misunderstanding 
the heroic youth, who, though a spend- 
thrift and a libertine, had contrived to pre- 
serve the innocence of childhood, comes 
to his own, and he and the lady, who had 
violated every convention of polite society 
without losing the bloom of modesty, come 
together in a marriage of true love and per- 
fect confidence. Among the romances of the 
season not one will be more thrilling and ex- 
citing than this. 


A Lorp oF Lanps, By Ramsey Benson. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.— 
This book is a contribution to the discus- 
sion about the possibility of transplanting 
families from the city. It is written with due 
attention to common difficulties and with 
no rose-colored notions concerning the attrac- 
tions farming life in the North-west has to 
offer to men and women at home in the city. 
The narrator is a hard-headed old Irishman, 
who tells in his later years the story of his 
success. He is the leader of sixteen families, 
who determine to avoid, by escape from city 
stress, the constant dread of future poverty. 
Their discussions at the outset, the attempts 
to borrow money for the start, the alternating 
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conditions of the early years, and the success 
finally won by pluck and hard work, form 
the substance of the book. It describes the 
experiences of poor men with few resources 
in much the same way, though with less ex- 
actness of detail, as Dr. Streeter described 
the experience of the rich and trained man 
in a similar attempt. The old Irishman is 
often switched off the track, in his prolix 
explanations, stopping for comment and 
argument. Ludovica, the German wife, 
and Ricky, the eldest son, play their part in 
the home-making. ‘The Irish humor and the 
German good sense make a good combination 
in this instance, and the story is suggestive in 
a very real sense. 


THE MAN WHO ENDED War. By Hollis 
Godfrey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—How the powers were forced to dis- 
armament after battleships were mysteriously 
sunk, one after another, according to the 
solemn promise of the inventor of an unknown 
force; how the inventor was traced and the 
mystery run to earth; how love played a 
part in all the strange and exciting happen- 
ings,—that is the story that is told here with 
ingenuity and spirit. The trio that work 
together for the understanding of the mys- 
teries of the tale have experiences some- 
what apart from those common in detective 
tales; and the book is well worth reading. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Mr. Godfrey’s recent scientific article, 
entitled ‘‘The Air of the City,’ has been 
accorded the honor of a place in the Hodgkins 
Library on Atmespheric Air, Accompany- 
ing this statement from Smithsonian In- 
stitute was a request that Mr. Godfrey 
consider entering the competition for the 
Hodgkins Gold Medal, with its accompany- 
ing prize of $1,500. The Hodgkins prize 
may be considered as analogous to the 
famous Nobel prize awards. It was estab- 
lished in 1891, and first awarded to Lord 
Rayleigh and Sir William Ramsay for their 
research which demonstrated the presence 
of argon in the air. 


OvER BrmeErton’s. By E. V. Lucas. 
New York: ‘The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—In speaking of Mr. Lucas’s ‘‘easy- 
going chronicle,’’ the comparison with Charles 
Lamb is so obvious that it is fairly common- 
place. The gentle humor, the whimsical 
reflections, the love of real literature, the in- 
dividuality of taste, and the delightfully 
human spirit place his books high in the 
regard of those who know how to enjoy a 
book and can enter into the confidences of the 
author with responsive geniality. Kent 
Falconer is a middle-aged, philosophical 
bachelor with a taste for books. The Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary, which furnishes 
him with some of his most charming anec- 
dotes and apt illustrations, becomes in his 
illuminating comment a book that should 
be on every study table, though doubtless 
Mr. Lucas is the only man who keeps it 
there. His study of people weaves into his 
reflections the stories of Drusilla, the suf- 
frage agitator, the remarkable children of Mrs. 
Duckie, the landlady, the wise, pain-tried 
Miss Gold, and others who become real peo- 
ple to us. Even the hilarious wedding of 
Alf Pinto and Bonnie Birdie finds fit place in 
a story that is comprehensively human, 
touching life with sympathetic understand- 
ing, 
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P’Tue Srory or THE NEW ENGLAND 
WHALERS, By John R. Spear. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50.—This is 
an interesting story of the whaling business 
in America, better done and with more com- 
pleteness than anything which has hitherto 
appeared. The author goes back to the 
earliest days, and traces the development of 
the industry from the crude operations of the 
Indians, and the scarcely more skilful work 
of the early colonists, down to the latest 
developments of invention and enterprise. 
The book is well illustrated, and the dry his- 
torical details are lighted up with a judicious 
intermingling of adventure and romance. 
No commercial undertakings in America 
have ever engaged more of the heroic and 
virile elements of American manhood than 
the whaling cruises of the last century. 
There is nothing to match it in our history 
excepting the exploration of the Far East 
and the development of Oriental commerce 
which followed the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812. Incidentally we have 
a sketch of the history of Nantucket which, 
until the size of the whalers increased be- 
yond the capacity of the harbor, was an 
important seat of the whaling business. 


THE CHILDREN’S LONGFELLOW. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3.—If a Chil- 
dren’s Longfellow seems perhaps less neces- 
sary than a Children’s Wordsworth, for in- 
stance, one need only look over this hand- 
some volume with its attractive pages, and 
fine illustrations in color, to be, if not con- 
vinced, at least silenced, thinking of the joy 
with which many children will receive it at 
Christmas time. They could certainly enter 
the Longfellow land through no more allur- 
ing gateway. ‘‘The Village Blacksmith”’ will 
greet them from the frontispiece. Here are 
all the poems dearest to children already and 
others which they will read with all the more 
delight because they will come upon them, 
perhaps, with something of the sense of dis- 
covery which every older reader knows, 
finding them all the better, because they have 
not been presented as a part of school work. 
“Evangeline” and “Hiawatha” and “ Miles 
Standish” are here only in fragmentary 
selections, an arrangement that might be 
questioned. ‘The selection of the shorter 
poems has been wisely made, and the result 
is one which must prove acceptable to many. 


THE PANTHER. By Anne Warner. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co.—In reading 
this study of temptation, in which the 
shadow takes shape and becomes a kitten, 
soft and helpless, only to grow and grow 
until it is the panther that dominates, one 
is reminded of Robert Browning’s lines, 
‘“‘What’s the leopard-dog-thing, constant at 
his side?”’ and Mrs, Warner has managed to 
express here something of the horror of 
“the sly, mute thing, beside there, for a 
warden.”’ ‘The book is not pleasant reading, 
we doubt if it is profitable reading; and it ~ 
seems somehow alien to the bright, humor- 
ous spirit which has characterized other 
books by the same writer. We hope that she 
is not to continue in this strain. It may 
have been interesting to try this sort of thing 
for once, but once is enough, when one can 
write books that cheer and not inebriate, 
From the best that it offers one turns for 
recompense to the masters who have really 
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understood how to cope with the subject,— 
Browning, Tolstoy, and the rest. 


JERUSALEM IN BIBLE Times By Lewis 
Bayles Paton. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press; London: Luzac & Co, $1.09 
postpaid.—Prof. Paton’s book is a very 
careful study of the topography of ancient 
Jerusalem based on personal investigations 
in the light of references in the Bible and 
elsewhere and with the aid-of all recent ex- 
plorations. His position as director (in 
1903-04) of the American School of Oriental 
Study and Research in Palestine gave him 
special opportunity to examine the various 
buildings and sites, and his arguments and 
conclusions are not only interesting, but as 
satisfactory as the data permit: there must 
necessarily remain doubt in certain cases, 
He gives substantially a history of the old 
city, and has, besides, many references to 
existing conditions. To students of the Bible 
as to all persons interested in Palestinian 
history the volume may be recommended as 
a trustworthy statement of known facts 
respecting Jerusalem. 


THe Drva’s Rupy. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—This is the third and probably the 
last in a series of books in which Margaret 
Doone, the great prima donna, has appeared. 
Each of the previous novels ended in such a 
way as to excite the expectation that some- 
thing more was to come, but this time all the 
tangled threads are straightened out and 
brought together. The heroine, whose fort- 
unes have been recorded in three volumes, 
is at last married, and therefore has ceased 
to be interesting. The interest of this volume 
is concentrated in the fortunes of two mill- 
ionaires, the one an American who, fol- 
lowing the example of Mr. Carnegie, has 
organized and sold out the nickel trust. 
The other millionaire is a Greek, who rivals 
the Rothschilds in his command of resources. 
The Greek is a skilful planner and plotter; 
but in the end the sturdy American wins, 
leaving the reader with a feeling that the 
great prima donna might have done better. 


FLOWER OF THE Dusk. By Myrtle Reed. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— 
One of Miss Reed’s earlier books was named 
Lavender and Old Lace, and somehow there 
seems to be the fragrance of the one and the 
delicacy of the other interwoven with every- 
thing she writes. In this triple love-story, 
past and present are blended. ‘The decep- 
tion, for his own happiness, of a blind person 
is not a new idea in literature; but it is 
handled here with especial strength, and the 
situation is invested with realistic pathos. 
Barbara, Elaine, Miriam, and the long-dead 
Constance are all drawn with fine touches of 
characterization, each making her own ap- 
peal to the reader,—even Miriam, with her 
secrets, her plans for revenge, and her own 
sorrow. The book has happiest ending, and 
the flower of the dusk becomes flower of 
the dawn; but the way thereto is described 
with tender sentiment and gentle humor. 
The story has the inevitableness of consistent 
art. 


GmBert Near. By Will N. Harben. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
This is a realistic story which seems to have 
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been drawn from life by one who is familiar 
with the scenes and the types of character 
that are native to the soil. The usual prob- 
lems of unhappy married life appear in this 
story, but not in an offensive way. ‘The 
worst character in the book is a minister who 
is emotional and immoral, but entirely un- 
conscious of his own degradation. He for a 
time successfully beguiles a beautiful girl, 
and the fortunes of the various actors in 
this tragedy of rural life are all influenced by 
the plottings and wiles of this weak senti- 
mentalist. In contrast with him Gilbert 
Neal stands out, a man of power and good 
character. Many other persons, with various 
fortunes, add interest to the narrative and 
contribute to the success of the book which 
is decidedly the best work of the author. 


THE PINAFORE PicruRE Boox. By Sir 
W. S. Gilbert. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—At first sight one would say that 
this was a belated book, and ought to have 
come out a quarter of a century ago, when 
the words and music of ‘‘Pinafore’’ were heard 
everywhere, ‘he story cannot be the same 
to the children of this generation that it 
would have been to those who were young 
when ‘‘Pinafore” captured the civilized world. 
But apparently the author has now at- 
tempted to make the appeal to the young 
people of our time by offering the story as a 
candidate for popular favor on its own merits. 
It is altogether probable that the experi- 
ment may succeed, for, as it is now written, 
the story has a popular element, and, if the 
catchy tunes can be played until they become 
familiar, “Pinafore”? may become again the 
rival to other rhymes and jingles provided for 
the amusement of children. 


DAVIE AND ELIZABETH. By Muriel Camp- 
bell Dyar. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.—It is a good thing when writers dis- 
covered that in the short and simple annals 
of the poor may be found as much material 
for stirring romance, bitter tragedy, and 
heart-bracing tales of heroism as in the life 
of courts and castles. Davie and Elizabeth 
were two childless, hard-working, narrow- 
visioned children of poverty; but they loved 
each other and knew a depth of contentment 
that may be missed among the demands of 
richer opportunities. ‘The chapters that tell 
of Elizabeth’s visit to the city remind one, 
in their dramatic pathos and restraint, of 
the two whom Rab accompanied to the 
hospital. One book like this, homely, literal, 
and yet tender, outbalances a sheaf of 
novels that entertain for an hour. 

THOUGH LIFE Us DO Part. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50.—As the title indicates, this 
is a story of adjustment and endurance in 
wedded life, and various sensational events 
vary its course, which is taken through rocks 
and shallows. The vivisector receives the 
usual rap. The athletic girl, with her brown 
face, tousled hair, bare elbows, noisy tramp, 
and startling slang, is faithfully pictured. 
The society lady, who had been ‘“‘too prudent 
to compromise” herself, hears for once what 
her pastor thinks of her and flies to the 
Salvation Army in repentance. The emo- 
tional crises of the story are brought out with 
strength, until at last the man realizes that 
his wife can “‘love like a goddess and for- 
give like a spirit” ; and the end is peace. 
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I AND My TRUE Love. By H. A. Mitchell 
Keays. Boston: Small & Maynard Com- 
pany. $1.50.—Two strongly contrasted 
women characters meet the alternative of 
love v. something else,—the problem differs 
somewhat as to the second factor,—with 
characteristic independence, but the result 
is the same, learned by the one after years of 
doubt, by the other in a fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances,—that Browning was 
right when he declared love to be the only 
good in the world. All else that seems good 
gains its goodness somehow from the central 
principle. The scene is laid in Boston, but 
the local color is a negligible quantity. Mrs. 
Keays has written two or three novels pre- 
viously, of which The Road to Damascus is 
the one that remains in memory. 


AN ORIGINAL GENTLEMAN. By Anne 
Warner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Short stories written for various magazines 
during the last five years are here collected 
in book form, The writer shows the same 
interest in character study that has made 
Aunt Mary and Susan Clegg distinctive types. 
The longest story, which gives the name 
to the book, illustrates the ways of a woman 
who is accustomed to having what she wants, 
and she proves to be quite as original as the 
gentleman for whom she advertises. “As 
told by Renaud’s Wife” is a clever story, 
in which the assumed narrator is ignorant 
of the inner meaning of her own tale. Other 
stories are equally effective, displaying the 
writer’s quality of humor in new ways. 


THE Frirerty’s Lovers. By William 
Elliot Griffis. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.—The fairy tales of Old 
Japan have their fascination, and occasion- 
ally also a comparative interest, for the 
lovers of folklore and mythical literature, 
among whom are included children and 
grown people alike.. One or two of the 
stories have been published in the Chris- 
tian Register in the version of Mrs. Jean F. 
Remy: others are new to us. Giants and 
heroes, dragons and dwarfs, lovely prin- 
cesses and hard-working lovers,—all are at 
home in Japan as in Western countries, and 
the combinations of their adventures and 
quests and transformations are ingenious 
and entertaining. 


FreEsH Posies. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
Miss Brown’s verses are charming, and it is 
no wonder that children like them, and ask 
to have them read and read again. ‘That 
editors understand this fact is shown by the 
list of magazines in which these “rhymes 
to read and pieces to speak” have already 
appeared. Clever thought and whimsical 
humor, genuine tenderness and poetic ex- 
pression have all gone into the verses to 
make them what they are,—a desirable addi- 
tion to every child’s bookshelf. The illus- 
trations, in color, by Anna Milo Upjohn, are 
delightfully sympathetic, giving us just such 
children as Miss Brown has imagined,—no, 
studied. 


A Granp Army Man. By Harvey J. 
O’Higgins. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $1.50—The flavor of Warfield’s 
acting and the charm of Belasco’s stage,— 
that is what the writer, Mr. O’Higgins, and 
the artist, Martin Justice, have tried to put 
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into this interpretation of the play by David 
Belasco, Pauline Phelps, and Marion Short. 
The differences which exist between the story 
and the play are differences, we are told, of 
degree, not of kind, and were found neces- 
sary to produce, not a pale reflection of the 
drama,’ but a moving’ recountal of that idyl 
of a girl’s love and a father’s devotion. The 
book is printed with appropriate cover and 
marginal decorations. 


BRAVE LittLE PEccy. By Nina Rhoades, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—The books of Miss Rhoades have a 
peculiar interest because they represent the 
work of one who has triumphed with un- 
common bravery over the handicap of blind- 
ness and taken her share of life’s interests 
and responsibility. Yet her books need no 
such extrinsic recommendation, and the 
fact is never mentioned in her publishers’ 
announcements. She writes charming tales 
that makes pluck and cheery good will 
attractive. Peggy wins her way through 
difficulties ; but she arrives to the point where 
she can say Laeta sorte mea, with good reason. 


THe Kipnaprpep Campers. By Flavia 
A. C, Canfield. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.—This book for boys—the 
younger boys of eight to twelve—is planned 
on rather new lines and tells its story of the 
development of pale, delicate children into 


courageous, hardy youngsters with fresh and |- 


exciting incidents. It was better for the boys, 
in our opinion, than for the kidnapper, who 
acted as good angel, and who should have 
led a less strenuous life. A counterfeiter’s 
cave, a bit of a love-story hardly perceptible 
amid more important events, the killing of a 
bear, and at least one dangerous adventure are 
also elements in the tale of the kidnapping. 


ALL AMONG THE LOGGERS, By Clarence 
B. Burleigh. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50.—In the desire 
to present something of the typical life and 
atmosphere of a Maine logging camp, and to 
show how heroes are developed by fighting 
the battles of the Maine wilderness, Mr. 
Burleigh has chosen for his hero a boy who 
had run the risks of being spoiled by easy 
times, and who was sent into this rough life 
for the purpose of teaching him needed les- 
sons, It is a story full of exciting incidents, 
but incidentally much information is given 
about the methods of work by which the 
loggers carry on their dangerous pusuits. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harper & Brothers publish Paul de Mus- 
set’s charming tale for children, Mr. Wind 
and Madam Rain, in a translation by Emily 
Makepeace. The lively spirit and vigorous 
action, together with the frolicsome humor, 
of the original have made the story a great 
favorite with children everywhere, and, as it 


is rather unusual among fairy stories and | 


this is a good translation, it is likely to be in 
demand for the holiday season. 


With the new issue Chatterbox begins its 
fourth decade, unchanged, practically, in 
appearance since its earlier days except for 
the colored illustrations. It maintains its 
general character, with great variety of long 
stories, short stories, verses, and anecdotes. 
The pictures are always most interesting to 
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children because they show definite action 
and always suggest stories. One picture not 
for the Chatterbox originally, but snapshotted 
by a resident in Uganda, shows a group of 
bright-looking negro boys enjoying the maga- 
zine, held up by one of their number, ‘This 
is suggestive of the wide circulation Chatter- 
box enjoys. It goes literally all over the 
world. It is copyrighted in America by 
Dana Estes & Co. $1.25. 


Those who are seeking a gift book for their 
minister or for a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent or teacher, will find the Book of 
Prayers, recently published by the American 
Unitarian Association, eminently appropriate. 
It is a choice volume, and may only 
find a large circulation through the medium 
of timely gifts. It is sometimes said that our 
publications are placed in price beyond the 
means of those who most need to own them, 
There is, however, a certain appropriateness 
of binding which belongs to special books, the 
correspondence of the outward appearance 
with the inward thought making the volume 
doubly precious. The leather-bound copy 
of the Book of Prayers ($2.50) is especially 
appropriate for pulpit use. The edition in 
cloth ($1.50) is a beautiful volume which 
may well find its place in many homes and 
schools, May not the gift-making season 
distribute the book widely? 


Rev. J. R. Miller is a prolific writer of 
books intended to comfort those who mourn, 
strengthen those who strive, and enrich the 
spiritual life of those who recognize the 
sources of blessedness. Each year he brings 
out a new volume of collected sermons and 
addresses. The Wider Life contains twenty 
short talks, that show a man how he may 
redeem his life from narrowness, Uniform 
in size (price, 65 cents net) and appearance is 


Evening Thoughts, a companion book to] 


Morning Thoughts, issued a year ago. It 
gives, for each day in the year, a meditation 
suitable for the close of the day, each start- 
ing from some Bible thought. Mr. Miller 
has proved himself helpful in such books, 
first because of his simplicity. He adapts 
himself to even the humblest thinker among 
those who wish to learn the way of goodness. 
Still a third book sent out by the same pub- 
lishers, Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., is Glimpses 
of the Heavenly Life, a book especially adapted 
to the gift-book season, with illustrations and 
decorative binding, making an attractive 
book at small cost (50 cents net). 


Four small volumes, published as Every 
Child’s Library, contain the ancient myths 
of Greece and of the Northland, and the 
legends of the seven champions of Christen- 
dom, as written for English boys and girls by 
Thomas Cartwright. The tales of The 


Seven Champions follow as closely as pos- | 
sible the language of Richard Johnson, who | 
first set them down in the sixteen hundreds. | 
One for Wod and One for Lok is an old Lin- | 


colnshire saying, which takes us back to the 
days when Odin, Loki, and the other gods of 
the north were familiar household names. 
These myths and those of Siegfried, or 
Sigurd the Dragon Slayer, as he is called here, 


ought also to be well known to all true chil-| 


dren of the north, says the compiler, who adds, 
“They are our own myths, and we need not 
be ashamed of them.” 
of Greece and Rome are told briefly and in- 


The Old, Old Myths | 
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clusively, making a good book of informa- 
tion and reference. Each volume is illus- 
trated with numerous drawings and eight 
pictures in color, taken in some cases from 
paintings in the English galleries. (50 cents 
each.) 


Books Received. 


From Henry Altemus Co., Philadeiphia. 
Americans of To-day and To-morrow. By Albert J. 
Beveridge. so cents. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Problems of City Government. By L.S, Rowe, Ph.D., 
LL.D. $1.50 net. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 
Davie and Elizabeth. By Muriel Campbell Dyar. 
The Eagle Badge. By Holman Day. $1.25. 
The Shadow World. By Hamlin Garland. $1.35. 
The Genial Idiot. By John Kendrick Bangs. $1.25. 
From Philip Green, London. 
Whose Son is Christ? By Friedrich Delitzsch. 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
On the Open Road. By Ralph Waldo Trine. 50 cents 
net. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
A Physician to the Soul. By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. 


1 net. 
By William Henry Drummond, M.D. 


The Great Fight, 
$1.25 net. 
An Incarnation of the Snow. By F. W. Bain. &25- 
How to Cook Meat and Poultry. By Olive Green. $x 
net, 
Literary Reviews and Criticisms. 
$1.25 net. 
Judith of the Cumberlands. 
At Large. By Arthur Christopher Benson. $1.50 net. 
First and Last Things. By H.G. Wells. $1.50 net. 
A Canyon Voyage. By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh. $3.50 


net. 
The Sovereign Good. By Helen Huntington. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
By John Dewey and James H. Tufts. 


$1. 


By Prosser Hall Frye. 
By Alice MacGowan. $1.50. 
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The Bible from the Liberal 
Christian Point of View 


BY 
REV. J. A. CRUZAN 


The Bible is a spiritual but human biography 
of a nation, like other great religious literatures, 
developing through and exemplifying the evo- 
lutionary processes of growth like the human 
race itself, and revealing the gradual ascent of 
man in morals and in spiritual discernment. 
With its imperfections it is not. therefore, to be 
deemed infallible or the only source of man’s 
religious information and faith, which modern 
knowledge is increasing and strengthening in so 
| many rational ways. 
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The Dome, 
Fay-folk. 


Some nights I try to keep awake 
To see how fairies really look; 

You have to watch so sharp and still— 
So says my mamma’s Fairy-Book. 


I squint my eyes a tiny space; 
And then I see them, one by one, 
Come trooping in from Fairyland 
With funny little hop and run. 


They nod and whisper to themselves, 
Then scamper off across the floor, 
As if they’d never, never seen 
A little boy like me before. 


Yet, if you ask me how they look, 
Somehow I cannot seem to tell; 
For pretty soon they’ve slipped away, 
And then—TI hear the breakfast bell: 
—Laura Simmons, in Lippincott’s. 


For the Christian Register. 


The School Days of Estelle. 


BY FRANCES HARMER. 


Ii. 


“‘Girls, girls, girls,’ cried Marcelle Mistrot, 
one late October day, ‘‘come, [ have some- 
thing to tell you!” 

The Senior ‘“B’s” gathered round her 
eagerly. Marcelle looked for Estelle, her 
special friend, and frowned a little as she saw 
her walking with that new girl, Lettice 
Leigh,—a girl whom Marcelle had not yet 
learned to like, and whose popularity she 
resented, chiefly on Estelle’s account. 

“Tell us, the bell will too soon ring,” 
cried Violet Cary, balancing herself on one 
foot under the lime-tree, while she swung her 
racket to and fro. se 

“Miss Russell and Miss Forester, the new 
Expression teacher, have been talking to Mrs. 
Winthrop about it, and we are to get up a 
play for the Christmas closing,’ announced 
Marcelle. 

There was a loud chorus of delight. 

“That will be delightful,” said Claudine 
Carswell, the mimic of the class. ‘‘I hope 
it will be a modern play: I want to do a 
society lady.” — 

Marcelle flashed a contemptuous glance at 
the speaker. 

“You certainly haven’t caught the spirit 
of the school, Claudine,’”’ she scoffed. ‘Do 
any of you see—I mean, can any of you 
imagine—Miss Russell and Miss Forester 
interested in that sort of thing? No, in- 
deed. We are to do a Greek play!” 

“Why doesn’t Miss Russell go to Greece 
and stay there,” demanded Irene. ‘Greek, 
always Greek! What’s the play?” 

“The ‘Antigone’ of Sophocles,’ Marcelle’s 
nose was a little in the air, ‘“with some of 
the choruses from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Antig- 
Ones: 

By this time Estelle and Lettice stood on 
the edge of the group. - 

“Are we, indeed, to do ‘Antigone’?” 
cried Lettice, the pleasure and excitement in 
her voice giving its beautiful tones new 
music. “‘Oh, how delightful, how magni- 
ficent! Whose translation?” 

Marcelle regarded her with disfavor, 

“Do you know the ‘Antigone’?” she 
asked, 

“T once saw it done in Greek, in England, 
four or five years ago,’’ explained Lettice. 
“TI did not rest till I had a translation.” 
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“JT know the story,’ put in Estelle. “TI 
read that in a beautiful book on Mythology 
I found in the library last week—by Dr. 
Neale. Oh, who will do Antigone herself?” 

“You, of course,’’ flashed Marcelle. 

“Oh, no!” cried Estelle. “I expect the 
‘B’s’ will be merely the Chorus. ‘They will 
give the principal parts to the ‘A’s.’ That 
is only’— 

“Seemly,”’ suggested Claudine. 

“Befitting,”’ contributed Violet. 

“TI suppose so,’ grudgingly conceded 
Marcelle. ‘“‘But you are sure to be Chorus 
leader, Estelle,” 

“Now I should like to be ‘Antigone,’” 
frankly confessed Estelle. 


“Tell us the story,” cried Marcelle. “It’s 
quite warm enough to sit down here. No, 
don’t look at your watch, Violet. ‘There’s 


no time for tennis, now.” 

They clustered round Estelle, who began :— 

“(dipus had committed, though all un- 
knowingly, a sin so dreadful that, when he 
came to know of it, he tore out his eyes, 
His two sons, Eteocles and Polynices, turned 
him from the palace, and drove him from the 
land. So he wandered from Thebes—seven- 
gated Thebes—till he came to Athens, where 
Theseus befriended him. Nor did he go 
alone. His eldest daughter, Antigone, went 
with him, leaving her sister, the timid 
Ismene, alone with her fierce brothers, and 
with Creon, her uncle. Peacefully the old 
CEdipus died and was laid to rest. Antig- 
one, returning to seek her sister, found 
Creon reigning, Eteocles and Polynices hay- 
ing slain each other in battle, Polynices 
fighting to keep Thebes for himself, and 
Eteocles, backed by six great chieftains,—one 
at each of the seven gates,—to take it from 
him, ‘That’s where the play of Antigone 
really begins.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like a play,” said Maud, 
—‘‘hbattles, and long journeys.” 

“That’s all before the play begins,’ re- 
plied Estelle. ‘In the opening scene 
Antigone comes flying on after Ismene, 
who comes first, to tell her that Creon, their 
uncle, now king, has said that Eteocles may 
be buried with all honor, because he fought 
for Thebes; but that Polynices, who fought 
against it, must lie unburied. And the 
Greeks thought that dreadful, you know. 
They believed the soul could not have any 
peace till the body was burned or buried.” 

“What did Ismene say?” asked Claudine. 

“She tried to persuade Antigone that they 
must not interfere. But Antigone, in a 
splendid speech, declares that she will bury 
her brother and goes off to doit. Then in 
come the Chorus, singing a hymn of praise 
to the sun, and rejoicing that the hosts 
which Polynices had brought against Thebes 
were fleeing back to Argos and the other 
places they came from. At the end of their 
song Creon and his attendants enter. Creon 
addresses the Chorus—Senators—just as a 
king might make an address to-day—or 
the President might address Congress, He 
outlines his policy, so to speak. What is 
very decided about it is this: the state before 
everything,—no one must put private feel- 
ings before public duty. Then he gets rather 
angry and says that therefore Polynices 
must not receive the honor of burial.” 

“You must go quicker or the bell will 
ring.” interrupted Violet, a little impa- 
tiently. 

“The play goes quickly enough,” struck 
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in Lettice, though one should not use the 
verb ‘struck’ for anything so beautiful 
as Lettice’s voice. ‘‘The Sentinel enters, 
describing the attempt, of some one unknown, 
to bury the body.” 

“And Creon flies into a dreadful rage,” 
Estelle took up the tale, ‘‘and threatens the 
Sentinel with death, unless he finds out the 
culprit. After that comes a very beautiful 
Chorus: ‘Wonders in Nature we see and 
scan, but the chief of them all is man.’” 

“Next, enter the Sentinel with Antigone,” 
cried Lettice. ‘Oh, how magnificent she 
is! That is a superb scene. Poor Ismene 
is sent for, and then Creon declares Antig- 
one’s sentence and dismisses the sisters.”’ 

“ Another Chorus,” went on Estelle, “and 
then the entrance of Hzemon, Creon’s only 
surviving son, who is betrothed to Antigone. 
Finding his father will listen to neither en- 
treaties nor reason, he goes off in’a rage.” 

“An ill-tempered family,” said Maud. 

“More Chorus,” said Lettice, her eyes 
sparkling, ‘‘and then the scene between 
Antigone and the Chorus, in which she be- 
wails her fate. Such beautiful words!” 

“And she is led away to die,’ Estelle 
carried the narrative on, “‘and ‘Tiresias, the 
blind prophet,—the very one that, after his 
death, Ulysses saw in Hades, in the seventh 
adventure,—comes to tell him that the gods 
are very angry with him, and a violent death 
in his own family will avenge the death of 
Antigone and a corpse unburied, the treat- 
ment of Polynices.”’ 

“Creon’s repentance is very complete,” 
remarked Lettice. ‘‘He goes himself to see 
about the burial of Polynices, and to set 
Antigone free.” 

“Oh, then it ends happily,” said Claudine, 

“No, it doesn’t,” said Estelle, almost 
sadly. ‘He is too late. And Hemon has 
killed himself with Antigone ; and Creon’s 
own wife, Eurydice, commits suicide when 
she hears that!” 

“What a dismal play!” cried Violet. 

“It’s beautiful, though,’ said Lettice. 
“And Sophocles meant to teach by it. He 
wanted all people to see that, if people grew 
presumptuous, the gods would punish them.” 

“They seemed to,’”’ cried Violet, aghast, 
“To lose your son and your wife—just be- 
cause you gave yourself airs!” 

“‘Oh, wait till you hear the poetry of it,” 
said Lettice. Antigone says to Ismene:— 


“Far longer is there need I satisfy 
Those nether powers, than powers on 
earth; for there 
Forever must I lie.” 


“J like the bit of poetry Dr. Neale puts 
in,” said Estelle. ‘‘You remember it, Let- 
tice?” z 


“My tomb, my bridal chamber! O thou dark 
And everlasting mansion, where I go 
To join mine own sad race, whose greater 

part 

Persephone hath written as her own— 
Of whom the last, and far the feeblest, I 
Descend before my life’s appointed term. 
Yet, thither hastening, no faint hope I hold, 
That dear to thee, my father, I shall come; 
Beloved of thee, my mother; most of all 
Ill-fated Polynices, dear to thee— 
Since every funeral rite I gave thy corpse, 
And poured libations meetly o’er thy tomb, 
For such an act, my meed is such a fate.” 


“What is a libation?’’ asked Maud. 
‘An offering of wine or water, or some-. 
times of wine and water and honey, mixed,’ 


if 
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answered Marcelle. ‘Don’t you remember 
that Ulysses made a drink offering—that’s a 
libation—of those ingredients, mixed with 
the blood of a bull, when he went down into 
Hades?” 

“The custom really survives in the naming 
of a ship,’ continued Marcelle. ‘Miss 
Russell says it is really not right to speak of 
that as a christening, because it is an older 
custom,” 

“Oh, will Luella be Antigone?” said Let- 
tice, suddenly. 

“JT wish you could be!” cried Estelle. 

“T wish you could be,” said Marcelle. 

And then the bell rang, and they ran into 
their pretty class room. 


Sunset. 


Those islands far away are mine, 
Beyond the cloudy strip; 
And something beautiful, besides,— 
I think it is a Ship. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Eric and “The Colonel.” 


Eric went slowly out into the garden, 
For three long, creeping hours the sunshine 
and the birds and the smell of the clover had 
been calling, calling, while he lay in bed and 
wished mother would come and say the words 
which .would show him that he was once 
more free and forgiven. 

“When will my little son learn self-con- 
trol?”’ mother said sorrowfully as she led 
him upstairs and began to unfasten the 
shoes from a pair of little feet that had taken 
him again out into the forbidden street and 
away from home. 

“What shall mother do to make him re- 
member not to run away?” 

“How would tying him up do?” came 
Uncle Ben’s merry voice from the next room, 
“Vl drive a peg for him-just as I-have for 
the old rooster. He runs away, too, and gets 
into the next-door neighbor’s garden, and 
makes no end of bother. But the queer 
thing is that all the little chicks love their 
mother so much that they won’t run away. 
I’m glad; for I should hate to see the old 
mother hen wandering about worried and 
anxious, looking for them, It must be a 
terrible trouble.” 

Mother did not smile as she often did at 
what Uncle Ben said. There was a weary 
look in her face that went to Eric’s heart. 
He hung his head in shame, and was glad 
when mother went out softly and left him 
alone “to think it over,” 

He was really so sorry. He had not 
meant to disobey; but it was so hard to keep 
just where he belonged, and such a little step 
over the forbidden boundary seemed to make 
him forget all about his promises. 

One day it had been an organ grinder and 
a monkey, oh, the cutest little monkey with 
a little red jacket !—a dear little monkey that 
bowed, and held out his cap for pennies, and 
that cuddled right down in Eric’s arms! 

Probably Eric walked miles that day 
through the hot, dusty streets, and mother 
was almost sick with anxiety. 

Another time it was an unbroken colt 
that went curveting by, escaped from the 
stables; and every bound of its light hoofs 
and toss of its mane and glance of its eye 
was an irresistible call to Eric to follow. 

To-day it was a man who sold patent 
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medicines. ‘There was a chime of bells under 
his cart. His horses had red tassels on their 
heads, and he threw out little boxes of tiny 
bonbons at beguiling intervals. 

Now any one can see that these were real 
temptations that Eric had to battle, and 
Eric knew this, and’ was thinking of it as he 
went slowly down into the garden and the 
sunshine and the smell of clover. 

Suddenly he stopped; for there, within a 
few feet of him, was old Colonel, the rooster, 
tied to a stake and tugging to be freed at 
sight of Eric. Poor old Colonel! 

Then it flashed across Eric what Uncle 
Ben had said, “The little chicks love their 
mother too much to run away from her, but 
the old rooster has to be tied up,” 

Eric loved mother so! He stood looking 
down at old Colonel, and then turned and 
ran back to mother. 

“Mamina,” he cried, “will you untie old 
Colonel, and let me have the care of him, 
and keep him from running away for the 
rest of the day? I will take a stick to drive 
him, and some corn to coax him back when 
I can; but I know if I have to keep something 
from running away, it will help me remember 
how you feel, and I do want to stay by you 
like the little chicks.” 

There was a soft light in mother’s eyes as 
she untied old Colonel,—a light which 
mothers know about. It is kindled in the 
heart, It shone all that long, hot afternoon, 
as she watched a little figure trudging about 
after a big white rooster,—coaxing, driving, 
feeding. 

And glad indeed was Eric that chickens 
go early to roost. 

It was a tired but happy little boy that 
mother folded in her arms that night, 

“Eric,” came Uncle Ben’s voice from the 
door, “‘I have some tickets to the circus to- 
morrow, which I should like to use if I could 
find the right sort of a little boy who would 
like to go and see all the animals.”’ 

“For me, mamma? Does he mean me?” 
and Eric sat up in bed with sparkling eyes. 

“Yes, dear, I am sure he means you, but 
go to sleep now.” 

The clock struck eight, as mother bent 
over the flushed little face to give another 
good-night kiss to the brave little boy who 
had tried. He stirred in his sleep and said, 
“The little chickens loved their mother.’’— 
Phila Butler Bowman, in Kindergarten Re- 
view, 


A Dog Race. 


The dogs in Turkish lands are the scav- 
engers of both city and country. The 
country-bred dog is per se more fleet-footed 
than his city cousin, At one of the stations 
I fed a sleek looking animal. As the train 
started, he followed, and I kept on feeding. 
The dog kept on running, His eyes were 
upon my window. Never once did he look 
to the ground, save when I threw a morsel 
of chicken or a bone, and even then he did 
not slacken his speed. With a light move- 
ment his head would bend, there would be 
a snap, and, if a bone or morsel was picked 
up, well and good: if not, he looked to me 
for further donations. Every one on the 
train became interested in the race. From 
every car window Turks held tempting 
morsels to entice the cur. Mile after mile, 
and still our companion kept pace. The 
engineer drew his head out of the cab 
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window and put on extra steam, and the 
dog ran an extra spurt. My friend, Dr, 
Higgins, who was quite familiar with the 
coyote of the West, was quite unwilling to 
give the palm for speed to this worthless 
cur of Moab. Ten miles further on we 
reached the next station, and our dog was 
with us, Every one was delighted, and I 
have seldom seen a more enthusiastic and 
promiscuous reception given to any human 
being. After that it was the sport of every 
one to tempt the dogs of each station to 
tun races with the train. At one time 
we had a line of dogs stretching out for 
miles behind.—Appleton’s. 


Follow your Leader. 

Once there was a hen named Flap, that 
was very vain indeed. She would try to do 
something that no other hen could do; and, 
if she did it, she would cry out, ‘Follow 
your leader! What! you dare not do it?”’ 
Then she would flap her wings and try to 
crow, but she only cackled. 

One day Flap went into a part of an old 
cow-yard, where the water dripped from a 
spout so as to form a sort of pool: Here the 
cows would sometimes drink, and the ducks 
would sometimes go to take a little swim. 

On this day the old ducks and the young 
ducks were standing near; and Flap, wishing 
to show them her importance, mounted on 
an old box, and cried, ‘‘Follow your leader! 
What! you dare not do it?” 

Thereupon a smart little duck, hardly a 
month old, rose up on her hind legs, flapped 
her little wings, cried, ‘‘Follow your leader!’’ 
and went straight into the pool of water. 
Then, seeing that Flap did not follow, the 
little duck added, ‘‘ What! you dare not do 
uly” 

All the old ducks laughed, and Flap was 
quite mortified; for she knew she could not 
venture into the water like the little duck, 
She jumped down from the box, and ran into 
the ploughed ground, where, for the rest of 
the day, she behaved like a very quiet and 
modest hen,—<Selected, 


“Now,” said the teacher, in an elemen- 
tary talk upon architecture, “can any little 
boy tell me what a ‘buttress’ is ?”’ 

“T know,” shouted Tommy Smart, “A 
nanny goat.”—The Antivivisectiomst. 


“Good night, you precious lamb!” said the 
mother, with the liberty one sometimes takes, 
even with one’s son, at bed-time. 

“Mother,” said the small boy, beseech- 
ingly, ‘if you must call me something, 
wouldn’t you just as soon call me a billy- 
goat ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Mound Bayou, Miss. 


BY REV. BRADLEY GILMAN, 


Looking back over the tour which I 
made recently with Dr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington through Mississippi, three things 
seem to me as being of special interest. 
First, I was surprised and delighted with 
the warm and even enthusiastic reception 
given to the great negro leader by the vast 
crowds of people of his race in the several 
cities and towns where he made addresses. 
In Jackson, Natchez, Vicksburg, and other 
places, the negroes gathered by thousands to 
see and hear the famous man, and his words 
of counsel and encouragement to them were 
always earnest and wise and were received 
with the heartiest response. Second, I was 
equally surprised and pleased to note the 
large numbers of white people who came to 
see and hear him. By hundreds they came, 
and their distrust and antagonism was trans- 
formed into wonder and approval, as they 
heard him urging upon his people the plain, 
homely virtues of honesty, thrift, cleanliness, 
and the need of true education for head and 
hand and heart. I myself heard several 
white men say, as they went away from the 
great gatherings, that he spoke good sense, 
and they wished that even more black people 
could hear him; but hundreds and some- 
times thousands were unable to find entrance 
to the crowded halls when he spoke. More- 
over, nearly half of what he said really ap- 
plied, indirectly, to the white persons in his 
audiences; but they would have resented it 
if he had addressed them directly. 

The third point of interest which remains 
vividly in my mind was my visit to Mound 
Bayou, a town composed entirely of negroes, 
founded by them twenty years ago, and still 
governed entirely by them. This town has 
great value as establishing the fact that not 
only can individual negroes attain intelligent, 
prosperous citizenship, but negroes can live 
together in large groups and develop the 
natural resources of a place and govern 
themselves with wisdom. ‘The white con- 
ductor on the railroad which runs through 
that section told me that he had less trouble 
from the people of Mound Bayou than from 
any other along the road. 

I left Dr. Washington’s party at Green- 
ville, took a train at half-past one in the 
morning, and reached Mound Bayou at half- 
past four. A colored lad met me, by pre- 
vious arrangement, and led me to the com- 
fortable home of Isaiah T, Montgomery, the 
man who, with his cousin, Benjamin T. Green, 
planned and founded the town in 1888, I 
met him and his family for the first time at 
breakfast, and found them intelligent, cour- 
teous, and hospitable. A half day I gave to 
exploring the town, and I found it prosperous, 
orderly, and a convincing proof of what ex- 
cellent results negroes can attain when giver 
“A fair field and no favor.’’ The town 
covers territory one mile along the railroad 
and a quarter of a mile out on each side of 
the track. At present there are about four 
thousand persons in the community; and 
the mayor, B. H. Creswell, told me that 
Mound Bayou exports from three thousand 
to five thousand bales of the best quality 
of cotton each year. The soilin the “‘ Yazoo- 
Mississippi delta” is rich beyond all New 
England experiences or dreams. Great crops 
are taken off it each year, yet little or no 
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fertilizing is ever needed. Cotton-gins or 
factories have been erected, and a large 
factory is now building for the manufacture 
of cotton-seed oil. The town has its lawyer, 
J. P. T. Montgomery, Esq., and its physician, 
Dr. J. H. Roby, both, I need hardly explain, 
being colored men, ‘There is a local news- 
paper called the Demonstrator, and public 
opinion has “its perfect work” in a com- 
mittee of one hundred women, who exer- 
cise a kind of “‘law-and-order” supervision 
over the minor morals of the place. For 
example, any man or woman who is thought 
to be acting in ways injurious to the wel- 
fare of the community is summoned before 
the committee, and is expected to explain 
his conduct to their satisfaction. If he re- 
fuses to come, or does not satisfy them, 
their punishment for him is a vote of dis- 
approval, and he is ostracised in all possi- 
ble ways; but any man who is summoned, 
or threatened with a summons, at once re- 
forms, and thus President Arthur Hadley’s 
dictum is justified, that “Society has, within 
itself, the power to remedy the evils which 
it engenders,’’ Once upon a time, it is said, 
in this town a man began to let his hall 
for dances, and the place became a source 
of evil. The “Committee of One Hundred” 
summoned him. He did not appear, and 
continued to rent his hall as before. They 
promptly met and prayed for him, rather, 
one might say, they prayed against him, 
and that very night a gale arose which 
wrecked his hall, so that all offenders since 
then hasten to obey the mandates of the 
“Committee of One Hundred.” 

There are sixteen banks in the South, 
eleven of them being in Mississippi, and one 
of them is situated in Mound Bayou. Its 
business is of a general character, and it 
has a “savings” department. It is not 
heavily capitalized, but seems to be con- 
ducted on good financial principles, and is 
a wholesome force in the town and region 
adjacent in encouraging thrift and economy. 

It goes without saying that Mound Bayou 
has good schools and is not lacking in 
churches. Denominationalism is as strong 
as among white people, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, and Campbellites (or ‘‘Christians’’) all 
having comfortable places of worship, The 
criminal records of this remarkable town 
speak volumes for the law-abiding quality 
of its citizens. Tiere are far less arrests 
here than in any other section of the State 
of equal size; and, when one has visited the 
place and studied it impartially, he comes 
away much encouraged in his hope and 
belief in the future of the American negro. 
Wherever white men, in the South, come 
into touch with black men, the policy which 
they exercise, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, is one of suppression. Peace is pre- 
served, in mixed communities, only by the 
negro’s taking, humbly, a secondary place. 
I could cite a score of instances which came 
under my notice during my six days of 
travel and investigation, where negroes of 
good character and intelligence have been 
treated unjustly or with indignity, often by 
white men who were inferior to them in all 
respects. All the greater credit is due, 
therefore, to those white people of the 
South,—usually persons of superior intelli- 
gence and character and education,—who, 
even in the midst of these “dark problems,’’ 
can mete out justice and sympathy to their 
brethren .of the negro race. But conditions 
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are certainly improving for the negro in the 
South. If more and more of them will fol- 
low the wise counsel of their great leader, 
and settle upon farms, and train and control 
themselves, their industrial prosperity will 
give them position and power; and, if the 
white people will ally themselves helpfully 
with the higher and more developed members 
of the colored people, they can together 
accomplish much in leavening the mass of 
the race with a true spirit of civilization. 


New York Letter. 


The Alliance at the Harlem church held 
its first board meeting recently. An ex- 
cellent program was outlined for winter 
work, An Art Day and a Music Day will 
hold part. The church activities have begun, 
and the Ladies’ Aid has taken up its work 
with vigor. There will be a fair at the church 
in December. The social evenings begin 
in November. 

On October 4 the Church of the Messiah 
started its regular services. Mr. Holmes 
began his short course of sermons on “The 
Destiny of the Church,’—‘Is the Church 
worth Preserving?”’ and ‘How may the 
Church be Preserved?” 

The First Annual Year Book of the 
Church of the Messiah (68 pages, with frontis- 
piece) was published the 1st of October. 
This book will contain much of vital interest, 
and will be welcomed outside, as well as 
within, the Messiah parish. The Women’s 
Alliance will take for study, “The Early 
Church in Jerusalem and the Earliest Chris-- 
tian Missions,” ‘‘The Career and the Char- 
acter of Paul,’ ‘Paul and Jewish Chris- 
tianity,” ‘The Critical Period of Chris- 
tian History,” ‘‘Life in the Early Christian 
Churches,” “‘ Peter, John, and the Prepara- 
tion for Catholic Christianity.” These ad- 
dresses, given by Mr. Holmes, are open to 
all who choose to avail themselves of them. 
The first address will be given November 17, 
at 11 A.M., in the parlors of the church, 
From 12 to 1 on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, Mr. Holmes will be in the church 
parlors and will be glad to see any callers. 

While the people in Flushing have no 
present idea of building, the society there is 
fairly well established. Mr. Ecob’s services 
are paid for, and much interest is felt. The 
Alliance at Flushing has long been a strong 
one, the League president, Miss Ida Slade, 
giving much time and thought to it, 

All the Brooklyn churches are opened, 
though Alliance work does not begin in most 
of them until November. Perhaps the best 
thing to know about Unity Church is the 
return and greatly improved health of Mr. 
Brundage. His stay abroad gave him rest 
and strength, and he says that he is ready 
for work, 

His parish house is of course open, and will 
be used more this year than it was last, for 
classes and clubs of all sorts are forming, and 
there will be a large lecture course. $14,000 
and over has been paid in for the new church 
fund. 

Mr. Forbes is in his pulpit, and the regular 
work there, and at the Willow Place Chapel, 
has begun with much promise, 

At the Second Church (Mr. Dutton’s) the 
church services have begun, The Alliance 
opens in November. 

Mr. Dutton’s sermon subjects for Septem- 
ber and October are as follows: ‘‘The Soul’s 
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Distillations,”’ “‘ Being in One’s Place,’’ ‘‘ Fore- 
runners of Success,’ ‘‘The Ownership of 
Life,’ ‘““The Concrete in Religion,” “Effi- 
ciency and Goodness.”’ The Alliance program 
will be as follows: at the November meeting 
Mr. Dutton will give the paper; in December, 
“Savonarola and his Times’; January, 
“University Life in America”; February, 
“Unitarian Workers along Philanthropic 
Lines’; March has the Annual Sale; April, 
“Self-assertion and Self-surrender.” 

This program is the outgrowth of a desire 
to please all Alliance members. A request 
was sent out last spring urging each woman 
to express her preference as to ‘‘Continued 
Subjects,” ‘“Detached Subjects,” “Secular or 
Religious.” The consideration of the an- 
swers was as thorough as possible and the 
result as well worked out as the committee 
could make it. 

An “Experience Meeting” at this church 
will be held in November, at which the women 
will confess how they have personally earned 
money for the church during the summer. 
Mountains, sea, and valley have been the 
environments for varied and original attempts 
to wrench well-earned dollars for church 
use. The soul-satisfying, “‘ honest confes- 
sion”’ will also add to the fund, for to enjoy 
the revelations a small sum must be paid. 

The new Academy of Music in our Borough 
of Brooklyn is a long yearned-for possession. 


- Beautiful and convenient, it now stands 


complete. Comfort exists everywhere, and 
the acoustic properties of Music Hall, Lec- 
ture Hall, and Academy are as nearly perfect 
as one can imagine. 

Grand opera will again be given in Brook~ 
lyn this winter, and the higher class theatrical 
performances will have a proper home. 

With the added charm of this delightful 
environment, the Brooklyn Institute courses 
are largely attended and the membership 
list much increased, although the price is 
raised from five dollars to six dollars a year, 
Too much cannot be said in praise of Presi- 
dent Hooper’s work for Brooklyn in this 
Institute design. The best in lectures, music, 
and art is at the command of all, and now, 
surrounded by the luxury of this new build- 
ing, the achievement is unique and should 
be known as an honor to its untiring presi- 
dent. oot C, 


Boston Letter. 


The passing to and fro of troops of bright- 
faced, eager children on their way to school 
and home again is one of the evidences that 
vacation is over and regular work has begun 
again. It is good to see how clean and care- 
fully mended the clothes of even the poorest 
children are, and to think of the civilizing 
change wrought upon the little foreigners by 
the discipline of the schools, apart from the 
educational influences brought to bear upon 
them. The ‘red tape,’’ however, doubtless 
often is bewildering. Having to bring an 
“excuse’’ for absence and having to furnish 
statistical information as to the date and 
place of birth must have been hopelessly 
mixed in young Ludovinsky’s mind. When 
a gentleman, who saw him leaving the school 
yard at 9.15 A.M., asked him where he was 
going, he dug his heel into the fresh con- 
crete of the pavement and answered indig- 
nantly, ‘‘Home to get an excuse for being 


The delightful reception to Dr. Ames on 
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his eightieth birthday, reported in the Regis- 
ter, brought vividly to the minds of those 
present the fact that Boston is particularly 
favored by having within her borders so large 
a number of those who by life of more than 
fourscore years of usefulness and cheer have 
provided the world with a valid excuse for 
their having been born. ‘The good that has 
been done by Dr. Ames’s cheerfulness was 
emphasized repeatedly by the speakers, and, 
as always, Dr. Hale’s words were alive with 
joy. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in her ninetieth 
year, has the same optimistic point of view, 
the same hearty interest in the welfare of all, 
as is shown by her recent letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in behalf of the Russian revo- 
lutionist, J. J. Pouren, protesting against his 
extradition. William H. Baldwin, for so 
many years president of the Boston Young 
Men’s Christian Union, will be eighty-three 
this month. He has recently returned from 
his summer vacation to his home on Pinckney 
Street, and keeps up his interest in the Union 
by personal visits toit. Rev. S. H. Winkley, 
pastor emeritus at Bulfinch Place Church, 
after fifty years of service there, will be ninety 
on his next birthday, in April. He resigned 
his active work in 1896, but holds the great 
affection of his people. Miss Emmons of 
Bulfinch Place and Morgan Memorial was 
ninety in June, and regrets only that she can- 
not be of service as of old. Rev. William G. 
Babcock of Dorchester, now eighty-nine, was 
ordained in 1846; Rev. William Orne White 
of Brookline, about two years younger, was 
ordained two years later. These all are 
living examples of lives not only prolonged, 
but enriched by service to the world. 

Much interest centres just now in the 
newly opened Tuckerman School, and all 
speaking of it note the sincere and earnest 
spirit of its students, some of whom have 
come from a distance (one from Cleveland, 
Ohio), to avail themselves of its privileges. 
All who are interested in the educational and 
philanthropical work of churches may attend 
the lectures, which are held on Thursdays 
and Saturdays at 10.30, in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. The Saturday lectures 
are upon the Sunday-school Kindergarten: 
those on Thursday cover a wide range. 

Rey. W. Lathrop Meaker, whose interest- 
ing evangelistic work among the men on the 
streets of Boston was noted at length in the 
last Boston Letter, is organizing a society of 
men interested in liberal religion, fourteen 
having joined at the first opportunity. A 
place for meeting is not yet decided upon, 
The new organization of Parker Memorial, 
making it a centre of settlement work at the 
South End of a distinctly unsectarian charac- 
ter, prevents its use for Mr, Meaker’s work. 
It is hoped that the directors may be able to 
find a way by which a project so thoroughly 
in keeping with the spirit of Theodore Parker 
may be carried out. Through the summer 
the place for meetings has been provided for 
by the Publicity Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, but it is hoped that 
the work now may be self-supporting with 
the aid which confidently may be expected 
from the interest of loyal Unitarians in so 
unique and significant a movement. Mr. 
Wilson’s note in Word and Work, ‘‘A Word 
to the Workers,” calls attention to the fact 
that the time is ripe for conveying the Uni- 
tarian message to the multitude, and no one 
who has listened to Mr. Meaker’s forceful 
addresses can fail to realize that his presenta- 
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tion of the message should be amply sup- 
ported, 

Right in the line of such service is that 
accomplished by the Temperance Society 
organized at Bulfinch Place Church last year, 
with Dr. Mary F. Hobart as president. The 
society started three departments, its tem- 
perance work, a lecture course, and a Neigh- 
borhood Improvement Department. The 
work of the last division has met with aston- 
ishing success, Co-operation with the Method- 
ist church on Temple Street and the Bow- 
doin Square Baptist Church and a Catholic 
society has been secured and a public meet- 
ing of ‘“The West End Improvement Society” 
is to be held at an early date in the Municipal 
Building on Blossom Street or in some other 
suitable place. It has become a citizens’ 
movement, outside of all church or political 
lines. Its motto is, ‘“‘Better homes, cleaner 
streets, and purer civic life.” On Sunday, 
October 18, the Bulfinch Place minister, Rev. 
C. R. Eliot, is to exchange pulpits with Rev. 
F. B. Fisher of the Temple Street Methodist 
Church,—a striking evidence of friendliness 
between once distant societies. The many 
clubs and classes at Bulfinch Place have 
started on their work with renewed vigor, 
planning for increased helpfulness and cheer- 
ful sociability, A Mikado Bazaar, to be held 
on November 18 by the Eliot Circle, is being 
prepared, and a delightful and successful 
occasion is anticipated by the many friends 
of the church as well as by those most inter- 
ested. 

Barnard Memorial, brightened and re- 
freshed by the repairs made during the sum- 
mer, has begun its work for the children in 
its neighborhood. For nearly sixty years 
the Chapel has maintained a free day school 
for infirm and backward children, and dur- 
ing almost the whole of that period Miss 
Catherine L. Shirley has been its teacher,— 
a remarkable record in behalf of unfortu- 
nate children, The day-school kindergarten 
maintained by the city in the parlors ranks as 
one of the best in Boston. Other activities 
are the sewing classes, dancing and deport- 
ment class, lectures, musicals and literary 
gatherings, sociables for various ages, and a 
temperance society. All radiate from the 
heart of the Memorial, the Sunday services, 
the school at 2 p.m., and the Children’s 
Church at 3. Rev. B. F. McDaniel of 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorchester Cen- 
tre, is pastor and superintendent. The aim 
is the teaching of “loyal, loving discipleship 
of Jesus,” as expressed in fellowship and rec- 
reation, worship and work. 

In all plans for fall work, not only in our 
own denomination, but in others as well, two 
notes ring particularly clear,—that of social 
welfare and that of physical and spiritual 
health through suggestion and confidence, 
faith, The announcements of subjects for 
sermons recently tell the story: Rev. 
Albert Lazenby, ‘“The Need of Organiza- 
tion”; Rey. Charles F. Dole, ‘Enterprises 
for the Modern Church”; Dr. Ames, “ Body 
and Mind’’; Rev. Thomas Van Ness, in the 
series ‘‘God as Life,’ ‘Opportunities of 
Life.’ The Friday evening meeting at 
Mount Vernon Church is to be devoted to 
Health Culture talks, and Dr. Perin of 
Beacon Church, Brookline, has begun a 
series of vesper talks on ‘Religion and 
Health.” The Tuberculosis Class at our 
own Arlington Street Church is continuing 
its effective work, and so the stream swells, 
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And the work begun by the Sargent School 
for Physical Education in Cambridge, in 
connection with the Harvard Summer 
School, is to be made permanent by a 
school to be established there this fall in con- 
nection with Harvard University. The prin- 
ciple is that the education of the child should 
proceed upward through the physical to the 
mental, along new educational ideas and 
methods, 

One practical bit of social service has been 
suggested in various places, but is well worth 
repeating,—the importance of following each 
young person who leaves home for work or 
for study, by a letter from the home pastor 
to the pastor in the new field, commending 
the stranger to his care and friendliness. 
Such letters are of value to children of older 
growth as well, but to the young in years 
and experience they are a safeguard of 
almost inestimable value. To conserve the 
energy and enthusiasm of these hundreds of 
young people who come to the city full of 
ambition and of good intention, to make of 
them citizens whose lives shall be their ‘“‘ex- 
cuse for being born,’’—this is a task well 
worth giving (as at Barnard Memorial) 
opportunities for fellowship and recreation, 
worship and work. F, W. B. 


The Mohonk Coriference. 


BY ISABEL C. BARROWS. 


Again the clans have gathered at beautiful 
Mohonk. ‘They are no longer made up of 
sachems and Indian chiefs alone; but the 
far-away brown-faced peoples find their 
representatives, and the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the American In- 
dian shared alike in the consideration of the 
Conference. The regular guests of the house, 
to the number of two hundred, lingered for 
the brilliant autumn, though Mr. Smiley’s 
invited guests were also coming in by the 
score and the hundred, so that every seat was 
filled in the spacious assembly room where 
the Commissioner of Education, Hon. FE. E. 
Brown, presided, while Mr. Smiley sat by his 
side, serenely unconscious that his very pres- 
ence was an inspiration and a benediction. 

The Indians had the first day, for, though 
this was the twenty-sixth year since this 
Conference has discussed their wrongs and 
made plans to right them, there is still need 
of justice for many a tribe. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Francis E. 
Leupp, had charge of this part of the meeting, 
and he introduced, first, his ‘‘Amazonian’’ 
contingent, several ladies who have been 
doing heroic and valuable work among dif- 
ferent tribes as teachers and matrons, and 
one of them, Miss True, as an Indian agent 
for several California reservations. She has 
done more toward suppressing outlawry 
and intemperance than any agent in that part 
of the world. This gentle little woman, 
slight as a willow wand, with a bright, alert 
face, on one occasion rounded up seventeen 
law-breakers,—Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, 
greasers, half-breeds,—under the~guard of 
two stalwart Indian policemen. She arrived 
with them at the jail and wished to have 
them incarcerated. 

“Where is the officer in’ charge ?’’ asked 
the jailer. 

“T am,” said the little woman. 

The jailer was aghast. He had but two 
of the necessary blanks for their commitment, 
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and they had to send to Los Angeles for the 
other fifteen, so little was he used to having 
such offenders brought to justice. But Miss 
True carried the day, won her cases, and that 
part of the country has been redeemed to 
civilization through her efforts. 

Another of these interesting speakers was 
Miss Ford, who has been busy for the past 
few years in teaching the Navajo Indians 
how to put a glaze on their pottery. She is 
letting them make tiles also with their own 
designs, firing them and glazing them for 
them, with the result that she hopes to make 
a profitable industry for them. She is 
simply turning their native taste and ability 
into channels of usefulness. 

It was interesting to find that all of these 
women speakers, who come so closely into 
the lives of the Indians, believe implicity 
in letting them work out their own salvation. 
Even more than the men they held up the 
old method of forever feeding and helping 
the Indian as a faulty method and called on 
the government for justice as better than 
generosity. 

There were five addresses on various phases 
of the Philippine problems. Here again a 
woman’s voice was one of the best, Miss M. E. 
Coleman, who for some years has been at 
work in the educational department of the 
islands as dean of women in the normal 
schools. Another good address was by Mr. 
C. H. Clark, editor of the Hartford Courant. 
Of the Filipinos themselves, he said that he 
had his doubts whether men and women 
who know no winter can equal those upon 
whom nature forces a struggle for existence. 
“There is little stimulus to exertion when a 
fig leafisenough for the outer man and a fig 
enough for the inner man, and both may be 
had for the trouble of picking them.” 

All the more do such people need the wise 
care and consideration of those stronger than 
themselves, and he made an earnest plea 
for them, “Our official attitude toward 
them,” he said, “‘is signally selfish and heart- 
less. We let a few trusts maintain a hos- 
tile tariff policy; we keep hanging over them 
restrictive shipping laws, suspended only from 
year to year, which would seriously injure 
what industry they now have; and, while 
we ostentatiously send back all duties col- 
lected in the United States on Philippine 
products, we remove their all-important 
export duty on hemp, provided it comes to 
this country. As a result, we get the hemp, 
and the Islands have lost more in export 
duties removed from hemp than they have 
received from us for all duties collected on 
their products. 

“There is no doubt that we have a most 
difficult problem on our hands. It has been 
made additionally difficult by the selfish 
and cowardly attitude of Congress regarding 
the tariff, and its sentimental attitude in 
giving at once so much individual liberty 
to people whose respect for government, so 
far as they have any, depends on their fear 
of its power of punishment. But, if faithful, 
intelligent service on the ground is going to 
count, there is large reason for hope; for I 
never saw men more earnestly and enthu- 
siastically engaged in their work than the 
Philippine Commissioners and their sub- 
ordinates. I doubt if a finer spirit were ever 
before applied to the advancement of a back- 
ward people.” 

Practically the same thing was said at 
much greater length by Hon. M. S. Stone, 
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formerly superintendent of schools in Manila, 
by the vice-governor, Hon. W. C. Forbes, and 
by one or two native Filipinos who were most 
earnest in their plea for their own land,—a 
plea for justice that was voiced in even 
stronger terms by Hon. E. J. Hill, M.C., of 
Connecticut. 

Porto Rico also came asking for justice, 
some of her own sons speaking in their own 
behalf and half a dozen others aiding them. 
One of the best speakers for this wide-awake 
little island was Hon. R. P. Faulkner, form- 
erly commissioner of education there. The 
schools of Porto Rico are now practically 
taught in the English language and are all 
co-educational. 

The one great and common demand of these 
scattered peoples—for Hawaii also called 
loudly for juster shipping laws—was justice. 
The American Congress ought not to be deaf 
to such calls, though there seem to be many 
of that body who are hard of hearing. If 
they cannot hear, let them then use their 
eyes, for the following rational and humane 
demands were formulated by the Conference 
and adopted without a dissenting voice by 
the hundreds of men and women at Mohonk, 
the last one calling forth great enthusiasm 
as being an undertaking which had its initia- 
tive in the active and fertile brain of the 
President of the United States. 


PLATFORM, 


1. Observing the confusion which comes 
from the complexity of the administration, 
particularly in Alaska, and the difficulty in 
securing prompt administration of justice, 
we ask Congress to consider whether some 
more united and responsible form of admin- 
istration may not be devised; and partic- 
ularly we ask that laws be enacted and 
executed which by imprisoning offenders shall 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors to the 
natives. We also ask that increased appro- 
priations for the education of Alaskan youth 
be made. 

2. The additional appropriation needed to 
purchase small homesteads for the rest of 
the wronged, dispossessed, and homeless 
Indians of California, Congress should make 
at this coming session, to complete the work 
of justice and mercy so well begun by the 
government last year 

3. The allotting of their lands to Navajo 
Indians who have for years lived on the 
public domain, should be completed under 
Section 4 of the general Severalty Act; and, 
where the titles to land and water, which 


ECYPT AND PALESTINE. 


A series of tours, sailing in January and February, 1909. 
Leisure, comfort, and interpretation of the Orient’s match- 
less wonders. Special arrangements for private parties, 
families, and individual travellers. You will find it to 
your advantage to confer ai = about your Oriental 
trip. W. DunninG & Co., 

rir Condon House, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
pm ong temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
ton, who will take children to board or free of 
tional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. Fe Elict, mt, Soe be "H. Slocum, Treas. 
ark: 


“Fremont St, Boston. 


shire State Agricultural College. 
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due care of its wards by the government as 
guardian would have secured to such Indians 


~has been lost to them and taken up by the 


white men, we believe that the government 
should by law provide other land and water 
rights for such dispossessed Navajoes. 

4. We warmly commend the policy of the 
Indian Bureau which puts emphasis on the 
education of Indian youth near their own 
home, and the closing of the non-reservation 
schools, or the modifying of the courses of 
study and methods of administration so as 
to admit white pupils and ultimately bring 
these institutions under the control of the 
States in which they are located. We also 
urge the enlargement of the system of day 
schools for the people. 

5. For Porto Rico we demand of justice 
that the rights of full citizenship be given to 
all its people. We further ask the immedi- 
ate extension of the forestry service to Porto 
Rico, and the consideration of such aid or 


‘direction as may wisely be given for public 


projects of irrigation and for the sanitary 
service; also that consideration be given by 
Congress to the encouragement of the coffee 
industry. 

6. Forthe Philippine Islands we repeat and 
emphasize the urgent request of the Philip- 
pine Commission and the Secretary of War 
that tariff relief be given to them such as has 
been given to Porto Rico. We protest that 
the refusal to do this is selfish and unjust. 

7. Hawaiihas trustfully sought the rule and 
protection of the United States. Her pecul- 
iar and most important commercial position 
requires of us special and earnest considera- 
tion. We ask of Congress particular study 
of those conditions which require exceptional 
legislation in her behalf, particularly in view 
of the disadvantages which the coastwise 
shipping act imposes on her in restricting 
passenger travel. In view, also, of the pecul- 
iar population of Hawaii we desire that the 
attention of the Commission on Immigration 
be given to the special conditions which now 
limit European immigration. 

8. In view of the coming international 
congress at Shanghai to control the traffic 
in opium, we urge that Congress enact a 
drastic law which shall forbid the produc- 
tion, manufacture, importation, sale, or 
distribution of opium in any of its forms in 
this country or in any of its dependencies, 
except as to be used under strict medical 
direction. 


Proctor Academy. 


BY REV. H. G. IVES. 


Proctor Academy last year made the great- 


-est stride forward that has been accomplished 
during its entire history. 


The student roll has grown to sixty-six 
pupils, and the faculty is increased to eight 
experienced teachers, a science man having 
been secured who has had special training 
in agricultural chemistry at the New Hamp- 
This is the 
coming study for country schools, and Prof. 


Wheeler will gradually incorporate applica- 


tions of this into the high school courses in 
chemistry and physics. We have the right 
to enter our students upon certificate in 
thirteen New England colleges, and ten of 
our students (most of them Juniors, having 
one year more to spend in Proctor Academy) 
tried successfully to answer college entrance 
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examinations, Of forty papers forwarded 
to authorities of Bates College, only three 
failed. One boy enters Dartmouth College 
and two more qualified to do so. 

Miss Emma F. Munroe of Cambridge, 
Mass., gave us $2,000 toward the erection 
of a beautiful, large gymnasium social as- 
sembly hall. Others contributed lesser 
amounts, and it is now practically finished, 
It will, at Miss Munroe’s request, be called 
“Slocum Hall,” and contain a memorial 
tablet. 

A still larger gift of $15,000 has been given 
by a generous Unitarian woman of New 
York City for a girl’s dormitory, to be known 
as ‘“‘Cary House,’”’ in memory of her father, 
the late Isaac H. Cary. 

With these substantial gains made, Proctor 
Academy enters upon a new and larger life 
than it has so far experienced. It is a life 
of greater usefulness and yet one of increas- 
ing regret. From all parts of America have 
come applications for catalogues accom- 
panied by appeals for financial assistance. 
Our modest advertising during the past 
two years has established the fact beyond 
question that. there are in every sction of 
the United States Unitarian, or Unitarian 
inclined, young people who need a boarding- 
school at nominal cost. Others, on the 
other hand, must work their way through 
entirely, For example, a splendid young 
fellow from a manufacturing centre of Mas- 
sachusetts lands here, upon his own voli- 
tion, with $9 in his pocket. Another wants 
to come from New York State with one- 
third of the amount that he will need. Two 
girls are with us from one of the beautiful 
country towns near Fitchburg. A boy from 
Boston, whose mother is dead, has come back 
for a second year here. These cases might 
be enlarged upon and others mentioned. 

Surely they prove two things: — 

1, First we ought to have enough con- 
tributions to meet the current expenses of 
this growing school. The needed improve- 
ments, to which I have referred, cost money. 


I am sure that you will help us to make | 


them permanent, To do this $2,000 will 
be needed this year. One hundred and 
thirty-five distinct gifts came to the school 
last year, aggregating $2,817. Will you 
do your best to make it $3,000 this year? 
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2. An addition of $50,000 to the endow- 
ment fund is needed so that we can act 
promptly when these cases of need arise, and 
fill for all time this obvious lack in our Uni- 
tarian church. There is no time to ask 
then for special help from individuals when 
applications for aid reach us. ‘The gener- 
ous-hearted Unitarians are too often momen- 
tarily overwhelmed by calls to respond at 
the time when assistance is needed. The 
Unitarian boy or girl is obliged to ask an 
orthodox school for aid, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes said, this summer, at the Isles of 
Shoals, that a young man whom he wished 
to send here found, on looking up thedif- 
ferent schools who charge our modest price, 
that, if he did not come to Proctor Academy, 
he would have to enter an institution strongly 
influenced in its atmosphere by orthodoxy. 

The question arises, Shall these young 
people be told that they must ask orthodox 
schools to help them to an education that 
we either cannot or do not want to assist 
them? If not, it becomes our duty to build 
up a strong school to which they can go with- 
out violation to their faith, 

The following representative Unitarians 
act as references for Proctor Academy: 
John D. Long, Edward Everett Hale, Horace 


S. Sears, William P. Fowler, George T. 
Crufts, Charles W, Bartlett, Richard C. 
Humphreys. 


The Unitartan Calendar. 


Last spring the Publicity Department of 
the American Unitarian Association proposed 
the publication of a co-operative monthly 
calendar, special editions to be taken by 
the churches. The proposition was well 
received, and the first number was published 
1st of October, with an initial circulation of 
over six thousand. 

The Unitarian Calendar is a little maga- 


| zine of sixteen pages, with cover, convenient 


in size and neatly printed. The first four 
pages are devoted exclusively to the local 
church, containing the list of church officers, 
meetings and topics for the month, and local 
church news. The rest of the Calendar is 
filled with brief articles on the Unitarian 
faith and news of the movement at large. 

Thus far, twenty-eight churches have 


writer, bicycle or any bearing where oil is a help. 
Put up to meet everyday requirements in 4 
Your dealer has it. 


or gums, It’s all oil. 
and 8 ounce tin oilers. 


Ease That Hinge 


Household noises stop 
“quick as a wink” when 
hinges, locks and the hun- 
dred other joints and bear- 
ings are kept in condition with 


Household 
Lubricant 


Use it on the sewing machine, the washer and lawn mower, type- 


Never corrodes 
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become co-operators and subscribers. ‘They 
are: Albany, N.Y.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
Brighton, Mass.; Flatbush, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Austin Street, Cambridge, Mass.; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Duluth, Minn.; Elizabeth, N.J.; Erie, 
Pa.; Germantown, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Humboldt, Ia.; Lancaster, Pa.; Littleton, 
Mass.; Meadville, Pa.; Melrose, Mass.; 
Middleboro, Mass.; New Orleans, La.; New- 
ton, Mass.; Orange, N.J.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Second Church, Salem, 
Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Waltham, Mass. ; Winches- 
ter, Mass.; and Washington. D.C. 

The first number has been very favorably 
received. Rev. John L. Robinson of Rich- 
mond, Va., writes: “The Calendar is giving 
good satisfaction. From various sources I 
hear good words about it.” Rev. O. Hawes 
of Germantown, Pa., writes, ‘‘The Calendar 
is fine and of great help.”” Rev Charles E. 
St. John of Philadelphia states, ‘The Calen- 
dar is much liked here, and will strengthen 
my work greatly.” Rev. George R. Gebauer 
of Duluth, Minn., ‘Thinks the Calendar is 
excellent and will prove a fine thing.” Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, D.C., pre- 
dicts that ‘‘ You will make it a great success.” 


Bipin Chandra Pal, 


The gentleman named above is on his way 
to England and America, where he intends to 
lay his cause before the public. He was in 
this country a few years ago and was received 
with much applause by some people who re- 
garded him as the foremost advocate of jus- 
tice and liberty in India. Since that time 
he has come into conflict with the authorities, 
and for contempt of court was in prison six 
months. His challenge to the British gov- 
ernment before that time was very out- 
spoken and certain, even if not intended to 
excite armed resistance to the government. 
He has now changed his attitude, and is 
to be judged not by his past record, but by 
his present professions, 


Lectures in Theology. 


The programme of the lectures to be given 
in King’s Chapel on ‘‘Current Topics in 
Theology” has been announced. These 
lectures will be given on Monday afternoons 
at 2.30. ‘Tickets may be procured, free of 
charge, at the door, at Harvard Divinity 
School, or by applying by mail with self- 
addressed, stamped letter enclosed, to the 
curator of the Lowell Institute, 491 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

Thirteen speakers will be heard the pres- 
ent season, members of the faculties of the 
Harvard Divinity School and the Andover 
Theological Seminary. The list in detail 
follows :— 

1, ‘‘The Fundamental Ideas of the Book of 
Isaiah,” by Prof. C. H. Toy, November 2 and 
9; 2, “The Fourth Gospel,” by Prof. W. H. 
Ryder, November 16 and 23; 3, ‘“‘The In- 
herited and the Original Elements in Paul’s 
Religious Thought,” by Prof. E. Y, Hincks, 
November 30; 4, ‘‘Paul as the Founder of 
Christian Ethics,” by Prof. J. H. Ropes, 
December 7; 5, “The Relation between 
Hebrew and Babylonian Thought,” by Prof. 
D. G. Lyon, December 14 and 21; 6, ‘‘The 
Ethical Theory of the Old Testament,” by 
Prof. W. R. Arnold, December 28 and Janu- 
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ary 4; 7, “The Augustinian Theology,” by 
Prof. J. W. Platner, January 11; 8, ‘‘Calvin 
and the Genevan State,” by Prof. E. Emer- 
ton, January 18; 9, ‘Calvin and Servetus,” 
by Prof. E. Emerton, January 25; 10, ‘The 
Theology of Calvin,” by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
February 1; and 11, “The Development of 
Calvinism as shown in the Religious Thought 
of New England,” by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
February 8. 

Prof. E. C. Moore will present two papers 
on “Contributions to the Reconstruction 
of Theology in the Nineteenth Century,” 
that of February 15 being the philosophical 
and critical contribution and that of March 
1 being the contribution of the sciences, 
nature, and society. The closing course will 
be entitled ‘““The Approach to the Social 
Question,”’ by Prof. F. G. Peabody, and will 
be given on March 8, 15, and 22. 


Hymn Books Offered. 


The First Unitarian Church of Schenec- 


tady, N.Y., has seventy-five copies of the 
“Social Hymn and Tune Book and Book of 
Worship” published by the Association in 
1890. ‘These books are now out of use and 
will be sent to any one desiring the same 
upon information. Kindly write to Rev. 
Albert Willard Clark, 609 Union Street, 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Make Plans for New York. 


The following notice has been sent to those 
churches and Sunday Schools supposed to 
be within the area likely to supply delegates 
for the New York meetings. The reproduc- 
tion of it here may call the attention of those 
who did not receive the circular. As this 
is not the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society, and no business is 
to be transacted or election to be held, there 
is no appointment of delegates with creden- 
tials: still, those originally selected for the 
May Meeting can serve. 

“The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society will be held in New 
York City, November 16-18, inclusive. 
Four sessions as follows: Monday evening, 
the 16th; Tuesday forenoon and evening, 
the 17th (Tuesday afternoon will be left 
free); Wednesday forenoon, the 18th. 

“Entertainment for delegates will be pro- 
vided by our New York friends. Please call 
the attention of your Sunday-School workers 
to this matter, and, if possible, secure the 
attendance of one or more persons in addi- 
tion to the minister, sending the names and 
addresses of such as wish to be entertained 
to Mr. O. Ellery Edwards, Jr., 206 Broad- 
way, New York City, not later than Novem- 
ber 5.” 

It is to be understood that the meetings 
are open to the public, and our New York 
friends desire a generous attendance. I re- 
new the suggestion which I made before, that 
it would be profitable for churches to make 
sure certain representatives went to these 
meetings with their expenses paid. They 
would return with enlightenment and en- 
thusiasm, ready to lift the Sunday-School 


; work to higher levels, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. ‘ 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


NS EEE ee 

It will be impossible to secure reduced 
railroad or steamboat rates, as those in at- 
tendance will be scattered over a wide region 
traversing different lines. We could not 
guarantee any specific number by any one 
particular railroad. The plan is to have 
those who desire to be entertained report at 
the Monday evening meeting, November 16, 
and at the close of the exercises they will be 
allotted to their hosts. 

A complete programme will be published 
in the advertising columns of this paper in 
the next issue. Without giving the subjects, 
which are both practical and theoretical, 
and of a leading character, I might mention 
here the names of the speakers: Mr. William 
C. Bates, superintendent of the Cambridge 
public schools, Rev. A. P. Reccord, Rev. 
C. E. St. John, Adelbert Moot, Esq., Rev. 
T. R. Slicer, Rev. A. R. Hussey, Rev. JH. 
Holmes, Dr. W. C. Gannett, Dr. A. M. Lord, 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, Rev. W. I. Lawrance. 
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The New York Unitarian Sunday-School 
Union, which has extended the invitation 
to the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
is one of our successful organizations. While 
the Boston Sunday-School Union leads in 
these matters, it may safely be said that the 
New York Sunday-School Union comes next. 
Of course, our friends in New York would 
not allow that there is any superiority in the 
Boston ‘“‘Union,’”’ except its numbers, which 
are greater, owing to its wider constituency 
and extensive range of Sunday Schools. As 
for excellence of quality and interest in the 
work our New York friends have proved 
their title by a most creditable record be- 
ginning in 1892. 

This, then, should be the motto of those 
Sunday Schools convenient enough to take 
advantage of the coming opportunities, 
“Plan for New York.” 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Officers of the South Middlesex Alliance 
Branches will meet at 25 Beacon Street on 
Thursday, November 5, at 11 A.M. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, 
November 2, at eleven o’clock, at 25 Beacon 
Street. Officers of other branches cordially 
invited, 

The Association of Ministers in and about 
Cambridge will meet at 29 Academy Street, 
Arlington, Monday, November 2. Rev. 
Frederic Gill, host. Luncheon at 1 P.M. 
Subject of paper, ‘‘The Minister’s Intellect- 
ual Life”’ Take Arlington trolley from 
Park Street or Sullivan Square. 


On Thursday evening, November 5, at 
eight o’clock, a public meeting in the interest 
of the Temperance cause will be held at 
Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Bulfinch Place Church Tem- 
perance Union. This is a new movement 
started in a part of the city where the oppor- 
tunities for good work are many. Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will speak on 
“Great Things We can all Do.” 


At the invitation of Dr. Hale and Mr, 
Cummings the meetings which W,. Lathrop 
Meaker has been conducting on the Boston 
Common during the summer will be contin- 
ued during the winter in the vestry of the 
South Congregational Church, Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, every Sunday afternoon 
at half-past three. These meetings are 
under Unitarian auspices, and it is hoped 
that the ministers and members of our 
churches in Boston and vicinity will help 
them along by both coming themselves and 
inviting others. After the address by Mr. 
Meaker, on some subject of vital importance 
in religion, there will be opportunity for 
questions and discussion, The subject for 
October 25 was ‘The Bible,’ and for 
November 1 “Jesus.” 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
The first meeting of the twenty-sixth season 
was held Monday evening, October 19. 


After the usual supper and social hour the! 
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meeting was called to order by the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Clarence Humphreys, for a brief 
devotional service, followed by a short busi- 
ness session. 

The Union was very glad to start its new 
year with a few words from Rev. E. A. 
Horton, who spoke in his usual inspiring 
way of the dignity and glory, as well as duty, 
of religious work for the young. He paid 
a warm tribute to Dr. Hale, in whose church 
the meetings are held, and to Dean Hodges, 
the speaker of the evening. Dr. Hodges 
spoke on “Telling Bible Stories.”’ 

The initial and imperative necessity to- 
day in dealing with children, he said, is to 
be interesting. Learned information and 
knowledge of doctrine are useless unless 
made interesting. Five things are neces- 
sary. 

First, contact. It is necessary to estab- 
lish a point of contact or initial relation with 
the learner’s mind. Jesus, in his sermons 
and parables to the multitudes, almost in- 
variably called attention to something that 
was going on about them, and on this built 
his message. 

Second, in teaching children detazl is im- 
portant. The child’s mind is pleased with 
concrete form. The Bible stories, when taken 
just as they stand, are full of detail. The 
writer of the story of Abigail knew no more 
than we what present Abigail took to David, 
nor did the describer of the armor of Goliath 
know just what he wore; but they wished to 
make their stories interesting, and knew how. 

The third element is action. The modern 
historian is afraid to use words unless found 
in some document. The Bible historians 
were not so trammelled. In the story of 
Abraham and Isaac we are told the father 
says certain things, the son certain others. 
The writer did not know, but he wished to 
make the story real. 

Next is s¢mplicity, which is the result of 
putting the great thoughts of a lesson into 
words that the child can understand. The 
Bible needs further translation for the child, 
that he may realize the Bible people were 
really simple, plain people of the every-day 
sort. 

The fifth ingredient of interest is contem- 
poraneity. ‘The medieval artists understood 
the value of this when they dressed their 
people in the clothes of their own time. 
We must make our characters speak our own 
speech and wear our own dress. The Bible 
stories, especially those of the Old Testament, 
lend themselves admirably to this treatment. 

But, after all, the speaker said in closing, 
interest in the story is of secondary impor- 
tance, the chief aim is to impart good. It is 
better, usually, not to try to point a moral, 
but to let the story carry itsown. ‘The Bible 
stories do this so often that, if we make the 
old characters real and bring our young people 
into their society, we have done well. Dean 
Hodges then read some of his own arrange- 
ments of the Bible stories. To his audience 
they were most delightful examples of every 
one of those qualities, and it signified pleas- 
ure in them with enthusiastic applause. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
meeting was held with the First Church of 
Christ in Lancaster, Mass., October 14 and 
15. Wednesday evening public worship was 
conducted by the minister of the Lancaster 
Church, Rev. Abbot Peterson, with prayer 
by Rey, C. L. Ball and sermon by Dr. W. W. 
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Fenn, on ‘‘Making the Best of ‘hings.’’ 
On Thursday morning after the routine 
business Rey, A. S. Garver proposed a resolu- 
tion of sympathy and encouragement to the 
Petersham society in the loss of their church. 
Mr, Brooks, a prominent member of the 
Petersham parish, was present and told of the 
immediate and generous response of the 
people toan invitation to rebuild, over twenty- 
five thousand dollars already being raised to 
build a new church. Dr. S. A. Eliot spoke on 
“Unitarians and Social Reforms.’’ Dr, 
Eliot said that primarily Unitarianism em- 
phasizes the conception of the universality of 
the Divine Love, the immediate presence of 
the living God, and the intimate relation of 
man-to God. ‘The new thought of God pro- 
claimed by Channing inevitably carried with 
it certain humanitarian implications. ‘The 
speaker then showed that many of the modern 
philanthropic movements sprang from a few 
individuals under the impelling impulse of 
the great preacher. The one thing de- 
manded of the Church to-day is to keep the 
sources of spiritual power strong. The key 
to the social situation lies with the Christian 
Church. The great overshadowing peril of 
modern American life is that of a materialized 
civilization,—a commercialism that swamps 
idealism. What shall it profit a nation to gain 
the whole world and lose its own soul? That 
is the challenge to the Christian Church 
to-day. The next speaker, Rev. Elmer S. 
Forbes, secretary of the Department of 
Social and Public Service of the American 
Unitarian Association, showed what could be 


Business Notices, 


Reliability: What it means to Cereal Food Users.— 
A certain amount of laxity in the purchase of food stuffs 
generally is, perhaps, permissible; but, when it comes to 
a question of Sanitary Foods and Specialties for sufferers 
from certain ailments, the greatest care should be exercised 
in their selection. The importance of diet in both health 
and disease is becoming more and more recognized by 
both laymen and physicians. 

As manufacturers of unquestioned reliability and 
sterling integrity in all their dealings, this paper is glad to 
recommend Farwell & Rhines, of Watertown, N.Y. For 
the past thirty years of their existence they have been 
manufacturing cereal foods for sufferers from acid dis- 
pepsia, indigestion, intestinal and kidney and liver 
troubles. Their most widely known and most valuable 
products are ‘‘Cresco Flour’ and ‘‘Special Dietetic 
Food.’’ These are used in making bread, biscuit, gems, 
griddle cakes, etc. Of equal fame and usefulness are 
their ‘Cresco Grits’? and “Barley Crystals,’—delicious, 
wholesome breakfast and dessert cereals. 

While the various Farwell & Rhines products for the 
jast three decades have been used by physicians and the 
public, both here and abroad, there are, of course, many 
who are unacquainted with them. The booklets and 
literature of this firm tell just what these foods are and 
how to use them; still, it is the practical test that “proves 
the pudding.” For this reason the manufacturers 
announce that they will send liberal samples to persons 
who feel the need of such goods. A request by mail 
will be promptly attended to. 


Addresses. 


For the next few months the address of 
Rev. William R. Lord will be Needham, Mass. 


Marae, 


In Gardner, Mass., 7th inst., at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, by Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe. 
Joseph G. Stevens of Greenfield and E, Rena Todd of 
Gardner. 


Wy saree by an able-bodied, intelligent man, who is 
deaf and dumb, a place to work ona farm. It must 
be for some gharitably disposed person who can work 
with him at first, as he is not familiar with farm work. 
Address A. G. B., office Christian Register. 
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| GLEN wet 


66 Makes Heating Easy.”’ 


For old or new houses. 


intended to give. 
the Glenwood. 
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lenwood 
Furnace 


is just what you’ve been looking for in a warm air heater—not light 
weight and-shoddy built, but massive and strong, carefully fitted like 
the Glenwood Range, and a powerful economical heater. 


Glenwood Ranges, Furnaces, Steam and Water Boilers 
are all made of the same good iron by the same skilled workmen in the 
in the great Glenwood Foundry at Taunton. 


A Glenwood Heater will “‘ Make Heating Easy” just as surely as the 
famous Glenwood range ‘‘ Makes Cooking Easy.” 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaranteed by the Makers to give the service and satisfaction that it was 


Write for handsome Furnace Catalogue showing many modern homes heated by 
If interested in the cost write us the size and number of rooms you wish to heat and 


we will gladly furnish an estimate free. Taunton, Mass. 


ee 


Weir Stove Co., 


done to-day in the way of Social Service. 
We are handicapped by ignorance and emo- | 
tionalism, As individuals and churches we 
should enter upon a campaign of education 
in social subjects, and do personal social 
work, Churches should consider the social 
conditions at their own doors and undertake 
to improve those conditions. The new De- 
partment of Social Service of the American 
Unitarian Association proposes to assist the 
churches and individuals in providing good 
reading material, furnishing lectures, and 
assisting in carrying out local social effort. 
Rev. W. W. Peck opened the discussion. 
He pleaded for perfect liberty for social 
activity and emphasized the need that 
churches engage in practical brotherhood. 
The cry of the laborer and the black popu- 
lation, of children grinding out increased 
dividends for men calling themselves Chris- 
tians, should stir us to activity in their be- 
half. To meet the needs of the time is our 
duty. 


The subject was further discussed by Messrs. 
Gauld, Walsh, Ball, Garver, and Preston. 

At noon the devotional service was con- 
ducted by Rev. W. F. Skerrye of Temple- 
ton, 

At the afternoon session Rev, J. H. 
Crooker, D.D., spoke on ‘‘The Church and 
Social Problems,” saying that the chief 
social problem of the day is the church it- 
self. It is the workshop of the social con- 
science. When the church problem is 
solved, all other social problems will find their 
solution. Dr, Crooker dwelt on the difference 
between the church and the temple, re- 
minding his hearers that the one stood for 
the service of man and the other sacrifice 
to God. Jesus, Paul, and Wyclif, that morn- 
ing star of the Reformation, proclaimed a 
social gospel. The speaker deplored the 
modern paganism that sees God in the 
country, but not in the city. There is more 
of God in a church service because there are 
men there. The work of the church is not 
the discussion of social problems, but the 


kindly of the spirit to go forth and solve 


these problems. 

Dr. Crooker illustrated his subject by 
giving a picture of two country towns, one 
with the other without a church. 

Rev. R. F. Leavens of Fitchburg opened 
the discussion by saying that the chief func- 
tion of the church is to supply men and 
women with inspiration from a divine source, 
—to quicken ideal living. Remarks were 
made by Messrs. Skerrye and Duncan, after 
which the closing address was given by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster, who said that 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times was 
the fact that the church is considering the 
social problem. Both in England and 
America the great feature of our time is the 
social aspect of religion. 

The report of the Credential Committee 
showed an attendance of some six hundred 
ministers, delegates, and visitors. Votes of 
thanks to the church in Lancaster and to 
the speakers were unanimous, A Mission- 
ary Committee, consisting of Messrs, Elder 
of Worcester, Walsh of Brookfield, and Peters 
son of Lancaster, was chosen, and it is anti- 
cipated that the work for the winter will be 


prosecuted with vigor and _ enthusiasm. 
James C, Duncan, Secretary, 
Churches, 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—The First Parish, 


Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D.: On Sunday 
morning, November 1, Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings of Boston will preach. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA—First Unitarian 
Congregational Church, Albert J. Coleman. 
Services have been resumed again in the 
Woman’s Club Building, although twenty 
or more of our people are still away from the 
city. It was a disappointment that this 
society was not privileged to meet this 
month in its beautiful new church, but, owing 
to a rainy September (21.67 inches of rain 
during the month) and the disposition of the 


builder to delay, the building will not be com- 
pleted for some weeks. Strong efforts are 
being made to get everything ready for the 
expected dedication early in December. The 
church is unusually well proportioned, and 
calls from citizens here many appreciative 
words. Its design is Greek Ionic, built of 
artificial stone with copper trimmings: 
Four perfectly proportioned columns sup- 
port the pediment at the front. The domed 
roof will be covered with a rich red tile. The 
auditorium is above, and the Sunday-school 
room below. Each seats about 250. The 
value of land and building, furnished, will 
be not far from $24,000, and, when the 
church is dedicated, it is assumed that there 
will be no debt. We need just $500 more to 
make this come true, and we have every con- 
fidence that our friends will see to it that our 
hopes are satisfied. Pews, pulpit chairs, 
windows, organ, have all been contracted 
for, and soon we shall have a well-appointed 
church home to do our work for liberalism 
in Florida. To the many friends who have 
so generously supported this missionary 
movement and made it possible for us to 
carry forward this building enterprise so 
successfully, we wish to express our most 
earnest gratitude. Especially grateful are 
the members of this society for the 
cordial support of the officers of the National 
Alliance and for the co-operation of the many 
branch Alliances. With our splendid equip- 
ment for the spread of Unitarianism in Jack- 
sonville and Florida, we shall soon be pre- 
pared to do better constructive work for the 
enlightenment of the South. 


MapIson, WIs.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Frank A. Gilmore: The annual parish 
meeting was attended by over one hundred 
members of the congregation and friends of 
the church. Reports of the various parish 
auxiliaries were read, and a high compliment 
was paid Prof. A. S. Flint for the degree of 
efficiency which the Sunday-school has at- 
tained under his administration as superin- 
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tendent. The Women’s Alliance and the 
Lend-a-Hand Club have been doing fine 
work. Rev. F. A. Gilmore announced the 
gift of $500 from Dr, Charles Vilas, to be used 
for the extension of Unitarian work, the only 
endowment the church has ever had. $400 
of this gift has been placed in a fund to be 
known as the Vilas fund. Before the busi- 
ness session a New England supper was 
served in the dining-room, 


Strowk, Vr.—Unity Church: Rev, E. M. H. 
Abbott has closed five successful years of 
work in Unity Church. Her departure is 
mourned by many staunch friends in the 
society where she has labored so faithfully, 
as well as by the community at large. The 
valuable instruction given her Bible class 
has been a revelation to her pupils. Her 
sermons were of a high order, intellectually 
strong, and very helpful. 


URBANA, It..—Unitarian church, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail: The new Unitarian Society 
of Urbana and Champaign, Ill., dedicated, 
October 18, its new church at the gates of 
the university campus. At the morning 
service the house was crowded to the doors 
with an audience of over three hundred. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. At the platform meeting in the 
evening President Edmund J. James of the 
University of Illinois, Prof. Stephen A. 
Forbes of the board of trustees, Rev. W. H. 
Pulsford, and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot gave short 
addresses. The church is an attractive 
little gray stone structure, modelled in large 
part after the Unitarian church designed 
by Mr. Root in Kansas City. The people of 
the two cities are struck by its unique 
beauty. Its building was made possible 
by very generous appropriations from the 
American Unitarian Association and by the 
energetic canvass for subscription in the 
local community and without it of a devoted 
group of trustees. To their great satisfac- 
tion it was dedicated free of debt. Save for 
an organits equipment is complete. Thenew 
society at Urbana is only a year and a half 
old. Two years ago this September Mr. 
Vail was sent to this university centre by 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
through the courtesy of the university au- 
thorities allowed the use of one of its halls 
for services. An immediate interest ap- 
peared, so that in February a Unitarian so- 
ciety was organized. Since then its growth 
has been very rapid. To-day it counts 
among its supporters about two hundred 
people, thirty-five of whom are members of 
the University Faculty. With the emergence 
of that substantial symbol of its life, a new 
stone chapel in the heart of the university 
district, people are turning toward it with 
quickened interest. They feel a new relig- 
ious force has appeared in the great State 
university. Everything points to a decided 
expansion in the coming year. 


Personals. 


Rev. Samuel K. Maxwell of Walpole, 
N.H., has received and accepted a call to 
All Souls’ Church, Greenfield, Mass. He 
begins his pastorate there January 1. 


Rey, Clay MacCauley has been enjoying 
a month of vacation, emancipated at last 
from crutches and canes. He has visited 
old-time friends in his native place, camping 
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grounds in the Civil War, and Philadelphia. 
He reports the autumnal coloring in Western 
Maryland and Southern Pennsylvania as 
heightening the beauty of the familiar land- 
scape. He returns to Boston this week, 


The Tuckerman School. 


On November 5, at 10.30 o’clock, Miss L. 
Freeman Clarke will give a lecture on 
“Mothers and Infants.” On November 7, 
at 10.30, Miss Sarah C. Bullard will give the 
fifth lesson on the ‘‘Sunday-school Kinder- 
garten.”’ 

The course in Bible study will include a 
series of five ‘Laboratory Exercises in 
Biblical Geography,’ The first will be given 
Tuesday, November 3, at ro o’clock. Out- 
line maps of the Hebrew world will be con- 
structed. These exercises are open to all 
and are of special value to all Sunday-school 
workers. 


Dere and Chere. 


In the last six months 19,742 skins of birds 
of paradise and plumes torn from 115,000 
white herons were sold by auction, and one 
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firm alone catalogued the skins of 20,000 
kingfishers, But the figures give no con- 
ception either of the cruelty or of the waste 
of life. The sportsman who kills for pleas- 
ure or for food respects his prey during the 
breeding season. The plumage-hunter, on 
the contrary, concentrates his depredations 
in the period when the birds are mating and 
nesting, 


The Volkswohl gives interesting figures 
about infant mortality in Bavaria, in some 
of the rural districts of which the appalling 
figure of 4o per cent. is reached, The 
average for the German Empire in the year 
1906 was only about 18 per cent., this figure 
being brought up very much by the number 
of deaths among illegitimate children. Yet 
in Ireland the infantile mortality is only 
10 to 11, and in England about 14 per cent. 
A terribly high percentage occurs in Russia, 
while its near neighbor, Norway, has a rate 
of less than 8. In spite of the elaborate 
precautions now taken in France to preserve 
infant life, infantile mortality appears to be 
a little more common in that country than 
in England. Among the children of in- 
temperate parents, it is, of course, inordi- 
nately high. 
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You receive intense, 


direct heat 


from every ounce of fuel burned— 
there are no damp chimneys or long 


pipes to waste the heat from a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Carry it from room to room. Turn the wick high 
or low—no bother—no smoke—no smell—automatic 
smokeless device prevents. Brass font holds 4 quarts, 


burns 9 hours. 
japan. Every heater warranted. 


Beautifully finished in nickel or 


ives a bane steady 


T Rayo Lamp 


ight to read by— 


just what you want for the long 


evenings. 
proved central draft burner. 


f your dealer cannot supply the 


Made of brass, nickel plated—latest im- 
Ever lamp warranted. 


Perfection Oil 


Heater or Rayo Lamp write our nearest agency. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Ineorporated) 
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Pleasantries. 


“Why have you named your airship the 
Sirloin??? ‘I had an idea that would make 
it go up if anything would.” 


Knicker: ‘(Are they a bridal couple?” 
Bocker: ‘‘No: by his devotion I should judge 
she is a cook he is taking out to the suburbs.” 


It was a member of Cambridge University, 
England, who, in a spirit of scientific in- 
vestigation, asked, ‘‘What are Keats?””— 
Selected. 


Six-year-old Sammy hit on a rather popu- 
lar version of a familiar scripture, “If a 
man smite thee on one cheek, return it to him 
on the other.” 


This explanation of the Lupercalia ap- 
peared in an examination paper: ‘‘Luper- 
calia is the name of the nurse that suckled 
Romeo and Juliet.’’—Selected., 


Miss Brush was coming out of Faneuil Hall 
after the old cradle had rocked with elo- 
quence. Curious to, know the impression 
made by the exciting speeches, she listened 
long enough to hear one woman of the crowd 
say to another, “I think I’ll go and get a 
leg of mutton.” 


“Your husband is not looking well to- 
night, Mrs. Rhymer.” ‘He isn’t, and I’m 
not surprised at it.” ‘‘No? Has he been 
overworking himself?’ “It isn’t that so 
much : it is his originality. Why, that man 
is struck by so many original ideas that his 
mind must be one mass of bruises.’’— 
Woman’s Journal. 


“Quite recently,’ says a writer in the 
Green Bag, ‘‘a woman asked for a warrant 
against a man for using abusive language on 
the street. ‘What did he say?’ asked the 
magistrate. ‘He went foreninst the whole 
world at the corner of Capel Street, and 
called me—yes, he did, yer wuship—an 
ould excommunicated gasomete1! ” 


“T’m sorry you’ve been troubled with the 
toothache,” said the family dentist, when 
Mr. Brown appeared. “I gave you the first 
minute I had free after receiving your wife’s 
telephone message. Let’s see, which tooth 
is it that’s troubling you?” ‘‘M—un, it’s 
not aching just at present,’”’ said Mr, Brown, 
after a moment’s hesitation, during which 
he made a cautious investigation with his 
tongue. ‘‘Didn’t Mrs. Brown mention to 
you which tooth it was? I always rely on 
her in such matters.”’—Youth’s Companion, 


A new railway was being made, and, the 
design including a small farm, the officers 
of the line paid a visit to the owner, an old 
lady. ‘‘Madam,” said the surveyor, ‘“‘we 
understand that you own this farm, and it is 
my duty to inform you that our new railway 
will run through your barn.” “Oh, will 
it?’ said the old lady. ‘‘ Well, let me tell you 
that the last train will have to be not later 
than nine o’clock, because you’ll not catch 
me sitting up after that to open the doors for 
it or anything else. So mind.’’—T7t-Bits. 


When ex-President Harrison was in the 
Senate, he used to bring his luncheon to the 
committee room. He carried it in his coat- 
pocket, and would eat it while he went on 
with his work. One day when he got it out 
as usual from his pocket, we saw him look it 
all over ruefully, and it did look rather flat 
and dubious. He finally remarked to us 
that he guessed he must have sat on it acci- 
dentally. One of his colleagues, one who 
had recently been ignored by Harrison, spoke 


up impulsively, ‘Well, by Jove, Harrison, if | Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


you’ve sat on it, I’ll bet you a sixpence it is 
frozen solid!’”? And of course a shout went 
up from the whole committee. 
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of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


[ 5ILWASHINGTONSF| 
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POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 
OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical. It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place, tei. 1211-2 Oxford 
Educational. 
The Misses Allen waiSncws educator 


« NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mats. 


The | 
School 


MacDuffie 


FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


-One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuftie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS. 

Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 

F, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Princifat, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. C, SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
. .» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


